The G.0.P. presidential 
front runner says 

he's 72 years young, 
but the age issue 
won't fade away 
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Riviera. When was the last time 
- you really had fun in a car? 


If it’s been awhile since you were really truly 


excited about a car, take Riviera for a spin. 





It has a stronger body unit than any 

other luxury coupe in the world. It’s agile. 
Supercharged.* And downright fun to drive. 
Riviera by Buick. Express yourself. 

For a good time, call 1-800-4-RIVIERA. 


Riviera by Buick 
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horror 
stories. They're 
stubborn. They're irrational. 
When you try to communicate ~~ with 
them, it like you're not even there. Is it 
your firstborn? No, it’s just the computer, 
trying to run a multimedia title. 


Multimedia on the Performa. 
Fun. Educational. Well-behaved. 





















With the Macintosh 
Performa’ there’ no 
frustrating, baffling, 


patience-trying setup. 


ly thousands of 
CD-ROM titles 
sh. (No doubt 
! already told 
you about all the games.) 
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No additional software to buy. Every- 
thing you need to get up and running 
is built right in. And, because most 
Performa models come with an inte- 
grated CD-ROM drive, it 
easy for your family to 


start exploring the world 


6.2==19" 


of multimedia. Right out 
of the box, the Performa runs CD-ROM 
titles — educational titles, encyclopedias, 
atlases, games, everything — easily and 
seamlessly, the first time, every time. On 
top of that, the Performa makes multi- 


media nearly as easy to create, as it is 


! | to watch. With the ability to capture 
| video stills, photographs and all 
=|. kinds of graphics, your kids can cre- 


ate school reports that 





will simply amaze you. 


Difficult, 
Temperamental. 


Hard to understand. 


Does a parent really 
need this from a computer? 





Weve always had a loyal following. 





Is it because we're easier to follow? 
Everyone is saying they're easy to 


use. Who can you trust? Well, how about 


the experts at SmartMoney maga- 


ey With multimedia computers 
. there’s the bard way, and then 
ad Weert 
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zine: “To state it as plainly as possible, 
the Apple Macintosh is the best machine 
for multimedia applications.” For the 
location of the Apple reseller nearest 


you, please call 800-538-9696, ext. 215. 





We'll help you bring home the power of 
multimedia for your family. Macintosh 


The power to be your best: 


Performa @ 


The Family Macintosh 
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Crack Open a Delicious 
Book Full of Management 


Wit and Wisdom from 
FORTUNE ® 
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FORTUNE 
COOKIES 


Management Wu and Wisdom 
from FORTUNE Magusine 
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He reali” 


A delightful collection of smart 
and witty aphorisms from the 
pages of FORTUNE, including 
insights on: 


LEADERSHIP: 
“You don't have to make every- 
one walk in lockstep, if you're 
sure each one is headed in the 
right direction.” 


INNOVATION: 
“Innovate or evaporate.” 


MORALE: 
“The four-to-one rule: for every 
criticism you make of a worker's 
performance, give him or her 
four compliments.” 


A paper back original. $8.00. 


At bookstores everywhere, 
or call 1-800-733-3000. 


Also available as a 
Random House AudioBook 




















Will He Run? 


1 BEAMED WITH PRIDE AS I READ ABOUT 
former Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman 
Colin Powell [Cover Story, July 10]. He 
is witty, charming, handsome, distin- 
guished, sensitive to others, eloquent, 
lavishly talented and possessed of a great 
sense of humor. He is our Mr. America. 
Who can find a reason not to support 
Powell for President? 
Elwood Watson 
Orono, Maine 


| DON’T WANT TO PREJUDGE POWELL AS 
a presidential candidate, but we should 
learn from our past experience. The U.S. 
suffered under Ulysses S. Grant, and 
stood still for eight years under Dwight 
Eisenhower. Military duty in command 
positions is not the appropriate training 
for political office. Politics is the art of 
building consensus among diverse spe- 
cial interests rather than the art of com- 
manding others. The presidency should 
be the culmination of a career in civilian 
government service rather than a prize 
for a beloved military hero. 
Theodore M. Utchen 
Wheaton, Illinois 


WHAT A JOY IT WOULD BE TO VOTE FOR A 

candidate I actually want in the White 

House instead of settling for the lesser of 
two evils. Please, General Powell, run! 

Laura Francis 

Austin, Texas 


| WOULD LIKE TO SAY TO GENERAL POW- 
ell, “Now it is incumbent on you to run 
for President, whether you run as Demo- 
crat, Republican or independent. Histo- 
ry rarely forgives a budding promise 
thwarted before it has fully bloomed.” 
Sultan Akbarkhan 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


POWELL IS A POSITIVE ROLE MODEL FOR 
all of us, black and white. That is why I 
hope he resists all efforts to thrust him 
into the race for the White House. The 
election process has become dirty and 
boring, an affront to the intelligence of 





6¢ Not only could Colin Powell 
be America’s first black President, 
he could be the country’s first 
independent President. 99 


Anthony Louis Ciuca 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


the American people. No matter how 
good a person Powell is, once he enters 
the political arena there are those people, 
politicians and journalists, who will go to 
extremes to destroy everything he stands 
for. What they cannot dig up, they will 
make up, and in the process we will lose 
a wonderful human being we can look 
up to and admire. 
Jon Myers 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION WITH 

Powell taking the oath of office could 
mean another “Camelot” for America. 

Esteb Sales Estadilla 

Verona, New Jersey 


THE U.S. PRESIDENCY HAS BECOME A 
thankless, ineffective job for egoists. 
Intelligent, well-respected, highly capa- 
ble, no-nonsense, truly compassionate 
candidates shouldn't stoop to apply. 
Powell deserves better, much better. 
Sybil Freeman 
Decatur, Georgia 


NOT ONLY COULD COLIN POWELL BE 
America’s first black President, he could 
be the country’s first independent Presi- 
dent. George Washington, the first Pres- 
ident of our country, did not seek the 
office. He was persuaded to preside over 
the Constitutional Convention because 
he realized he held the key to creating a 
new nation. Powell, not unlike Washing- 
ton, holds the key to changing, for the 
better, the country he has fought for. He 


| could overcome many problems that are 


a result of our two-party system. Powell 
says he wants America to live as a family. 
He should run for President, so that his 
wish for an American family will be one 
step closer to reality. 
Anthony Louis Ciuca 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


GENERAL POWELL, FOR AMERICA’S SAKE, 
can you afford not to run? 

Darlene J. Carroll 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Schwab Gives You 
One Very Smart Way To Handle 
Your Investments. 


( nap 
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Charles Schwab 


The all-in-one brokerage account that makes investing easy. 





That’ what the Schwab One 
all-in-one brokerage account is all 
about. And while some full- 
commission brokers may charge 
you up to $100 per year for this 
type of account, Schwab One lets 
you invest in stocks, bonds and 
mutual funds, get one monthly 
statement, checking and a Visa’ 
debit card—with no monthly 
fee—just by maintaining a 
balance of $5,000 or more. 


Access Your Money Instantly. You can access the money in your Schwab One 
account whenever you wish by using your no-fee Visa debit card or your own 


-1995- 


te, you can withdraw cash any time you Lae 
No want at ATMs nationwide. te 6n 
NTHLY Earn Daily Income. Schwab One ia? 


wo helps your money 
FEE work harder for 

en you. Thats because 
— —_____} every uninvested 
dollar in your account earns daily income, 
whether you choose market-rate interest 
ora tax-exempt money fund. 
Save on Commissions, Too. \With a 


: investment software 


: research reports at no 

* cost between V5/95 and 
> 8/31/95, when you bring 
4 DLZUL 
: three additional stock, bond or option 


: trades iny 


personalized Schwab One checks. Plus, 


Gel direetsmart 


r five company | 






20,000 in new assets or make 


our Schwab account by 11/30/95, Fo 


. 7 lotaile wicit \ ] h > ott I} 
* more details, visit your local Sct wal office or call 


1-800-540-7261 Ext. 31E 


Schwab One account, you'll not only save on fees, you'll save on commissions, 
too—up to 76% compared to full-commission brokers. 


CharlesSchwab 


Helping Investors Help Themselves® 














Close Call for Mubarak 


YOUR COVERAGE OF THE ASSASSINATION 
attempt on President Hosni Mubarak 
({Ecyrr, July 10] failed to provide an 
objective insight into the violence grip- 
ping Egypt. Your conclusion prescribed 
a Band-Aid solution for Mubarak: choose 
a successor and name that person vice 
president. The political turmoil in Egypt 
and Algeria, being intertwined, is symp- 
tomatic of a single underlying cause: the 
ruthless suppression of democratic 
rights by an authoritarian regime cling- 
ing to power. 

While in Algeria the junta brazenly 
ignored the popular vote in democratic 
elections, in Egypt the dictatorial regime 
of Mubarak, who has been in power for 
14 years, launched massive pre-emptive 
strikes against similar rising political 
forces in the form of Islamic movements. 
This initial action led to cycles of vio- 
lence by the government and opposition. 
The long-term interests of the West will 
be served not by inventing an Islamic 
bogeyman in another sovereign nation 
and propping up authoritarian regimes, 
but by pressuring these so-called allies to 





Who Can Change America? 
We stated on 





KENNETH JAMECKE-—CONTACT 


that no one in the White House or 
Congress is going to be able to 
change America, because they are 
not among the few powerful people 
who control this nation. My stu- 
dents who are gang members have 
more power than Colin Powell. 
They just laugh at politicians who 
get elected promising to reduce 
crime when they know that crime 
will continue to increase.” May C. 
Baron of Los Angeles doesn’t think 
it’s up to Powell. “Americans have 
to discipline themselves—nobody 
else can do it for them,” she com- 
mented. “That's the only way to get 
true independence. We all knew 
this once. What happened?” On the 
other hand, Clyde Council of Sara- 
sota, Florida, made a different 
point, contending simply, “Every 
President changes America!” 

















Zantac” 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochioride) Tablets BRIEF SUMMARY 
Zantac’ 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) GELdose™ Capsules 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Tablets 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Granules 


Zantac® (ranitidine hydrochloride) Syrup 
The following is a brief summary only Before prescribing. see complete prescribing information in 
Zantac® product labeling 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Zantac® is indicated in: 1. Short-term treatment of active cuodenal ulcer 
2. Maintenance therapy for duodenal ulcer patients at reduced after healing of acute ulcers. 
3. The treatment of pathological hypersecretory conditions (e.g. Zollinger-Ellison syndrome and 
systemic mastocytosis}. 4. Short-term treatment of active. benign gastnc vicer 5. Maintenance therapy 
for gastric ulcer patients at reduced dosage atter healing of acute ulcers 6. Treatment of 
oesophageal retiux disease (GERD). 7. Treatment of endoscopically diagnosed erosive esophagihs 
Maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis. 
Concomitant antacids should be given as needed for pain reliet to patients with actrve duodenal ulcer 
actve, benign gastric ulcer; hypersecretory states. GERD: and erosive esophagitis. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Zantac® is contraindicated for patients known to have hypersensitivity to the 
drug of any of the ingredients (see PRECAUTIONS) 


PRECAUTIONS: General: 1. Symptomatic response to Zantac* therapy does not preclude the presence 
of gastric malignancy. 2. Since Zantac ts excreted primarily by the wt dosage should be adjusted in 
patients with impaired renal tunction (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Caution should be 
observed in patients with hepatic dystunction since Zantac is metabolized in the liver. 3. Rare reports 
Suggest that Zantac may precipitate acute porphyric attacks in patients with acute porphyna. Zantac 
should theretore be avoided in patients with a history of acute poms 

Information for Patients: Phenylketonurics: Zantac’ 150 EFFERGose™ Tablets and Zantac® 150 
EFFERdose™ Granules contain phenylalanine 16.84 mg per 150 mg of ranitidine 

Laboratory Tests: Faise-positrve tests for urine protein with Multistix’ may occur during Zantac 
therapy, and therefore testing with sulfosalicylic acid is recommended 

Drug Interactions: h Zantac has been reported to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 in vitro. 
recommended doses of the drug do not inhibit the action of the cytochrome P-450-linked oxygenase 
enzymes in the liver However. there have been isolated reports of drug interactions that suggest that 
Zantac may affect the bioavailability of certain drugs by some mechanism as yet unidentified (e.g. 2 
pH-d nt effect on absorption or a change in volume of distribution) 

Increased or decreased prothrombin times have been reported during concurrent use of ranitidine 
and wartarin. However, in human pharmacokinetic studies with dosages of ranitidine up to 400 mg pe 
day. no interaction occurred; ranitidine had no effect on warfarin clearance or prothrombin bme. The 
ero new me peaacton with wartarin at dosages of ranitidine higher than 400 mg per day has not 

n investigat 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, irment of Fertility: There was no indication of tumongenic or 
Carcinogenic effects in fite-span studies in mice and rats at dosages up to 2,000 mg/kg per day 

Ranitidine was not mutagenic in standard bacterial tests (Salmonella, Escherichia coli) tor 
mutagenicity at concentrations up to the maximum recommended for these assays 

In a dommnant lethal assay, a single oral dose of 1,000 mg/kg to male rats was without effect on the 
‘outcome of two matings per week for the next 9 weeks. 
Pregnancy: Etfects: 8: Reproduction studies have been performed in 
rats and rabbits at doses up to 160 times the human dose and have revealed no evidence of impaired 
fertility or harm to the fetus due to Zantac. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies 
in pregnant women, Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 
response, this drug should be used during pregnancy only it clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers: Zantac is secreted in human milk. Caution should be exercised when Zantac is 

administered to a nursing mother, 

Pediatric Use: Satety and effectrveness in children have not been established. 

Use in Elderly Patients: Uicer healing rates in elderly patents (65 to 82 years of age) were no different 

from those in younger age-groups. The incidence rates for adverse events and laboratory 

abnormalities were also not difterent from those seen in other age-groups. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have been reported as events in clinical trials oF in the roubne 

management of patients treated with Zantac* The relationship to Zantac therapy has been unclear in 

many cases. Headache, sometimes severe, seems to de related to Zantac admenistration 

Central Nervous : Rarely. malaise, dizziness, somnolence, insomnia, and vertigo. Rare cases of 

reversible mental contusion, agitation, depression, and hallucinations have been reported 

predominantly in severely ili elderly patients. Rare cases of reversible blurred vision suggestive of a 

change in accommodation have been reported. Rare reports of reversible involuntary motor 

disturbances have been received 

Cardiovascular: As with other H,-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia, 

bradycardia atnoventricular Dlock, and premature ventncular beats 

Gastrointestinal: Constipation, diarrhea, nausea/vomiting. abdominal discomfort/pain, and rare reports 

of pancreatitis 

Hepatic: in normal volunteers. SGPT values were increased to at least twice the pretreatment levels in 

6 of 12 subjects receiving 100 mg q.i.d. intravenously for 7 days, and in 4 of 24 subjects receiving 50 

mg q.i.d. intravenously tor § days. There have Deen occasional reports of hepatitis, hepatocellular or 

hepatocanalicular or mixed, with or without jaundice. In such circumstances, ranitidine should be 

immediately discontinued. These events are usually reversitle. but in exceedingly rare circumstances 

death has occurred 

Musculoskeletal: Rare reports of arthralgias and myaigias 

Hematologic: Blood count changes (leukopenia. granulocytopenia, and thrombocytopenia) have occurred 

in a tew patients. These were usually reversible. Rare cases of agranulocytosis, pancytopena, sometimes 

with marrow hypoplasia. and aplastic anemia and exceedingly rare cases of acquired immune hemotytic 

anemia have been reported. 

Endocrine: Controlled studies in animals and man have shown no stimulation of any pituitary hormone 

by Zantac and no antiandrogenic activity. and cimetidine-induced gynecomastia and impotence in 

hypersecretory patients have resolved when Zantac has been substituted. However, occasional cases of 
‘omastia. impotence. and lass of libido have been reported in male patients receiving Zantac, but 

e incidence did not differ from that in the general population. 

Integumentary: Rash, including rare cases of erythema multitorme, and, rarely, alopecu. 

Other: Rare cases of hypersensitivity reactions (e.g . bronchospasm, fever, rash. eosinophilia) 

anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema, and small increases in serum creatinine 

OVERDOSAGE: There has been lemited experience with overdosage Reported acute ingestions of up to 

18 g orally have been associated with transient adverse effects similar to those encountered in normal 

Clinical experience (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). in addition, abnormalities of gait and hypotension 

have been reported 

When overdosage occurs, the usual measures to remove unabsorbed material from the 
Qastrointestinal tract. clinical monitoring, and supportive therapy should be employed 

Studies in dogs recetving dosages of Zantac® in excess of 225 mg/kg per day have shown muscular 
tremors. vomiting, and rapid respiration. Single oral doses of 1 mg/kg in mice and rats were not 
lethal. Intravenous LDs values in mice and rats were 77 and 83 mg/kg. respectively 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: (See complete prescribing information in Zantac® product labeling.) 
Dosage Adjustment for Patients With Impaired Renal Function: On the basis of experience voth a 
group of subjects with severely impaired renal tunction treated with Zantac, the recommended 
in patients with a creatinine clearance <50 mL per minute is 150 mg or 10 mL (2 teaspoontuls 
equivalent to 150 mg of ranitidine) every 24 hours. Should the patient's condition require, the 
nny he — may de increased to every 12 hours or even further with caution. Hemodialysis 
reduces the level of circulating ranitidine. Ideally, the dosing schedule should be adjusted so that the 
timing of a scheduled dose coincides with the end of hemodialysis 905 
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Just ask any of the people who took ZANTAC today... 
why ZANTAC is right for them. 


Just ask any of their doctors. They've seen what ZANTAC can do— 
time and time again. 


That's because for over 8 years, The following have been reported 
ZANTAC has provided relief from pain as events in clinical trials or in 


due to ulcers or heartburn caused by the routine management of 
gastroesophageal reflux disease. patients treated with ZANTAC: 
' headache, sometimes severe; 
ZANTAC is available only by abdominal discomfort/pain, 
prescription. nausea and vomiting; 
constipation; and diarrhea. 
Ask your doctor or other health care See additional important 
professional if ZANTAC is right for you. information on adjacent page. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT ZANTAC, CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 


Only Zantac is Zantac 
ranitidine HCW/Glaxo 
















begin to practice unadulterated democ- 
racy along with a spirit of open dialogue 





and accommodation. 


Power Clean Your Laundry 
without harsh detergents! 


Nazre Sobhan 
Forrest, Australia 


— Thomas’ Judicial Approach 


JACK WHITE’S ASSAULT ON SUPREME 
Court Justice Clarence Thomas [Drvip- 
ING LINE, June 26] was notable for its 
meanspirited effort to demonize Justice 
Thomas. White seeks to reduce Thomas 
to a curiosity and thereby minimize the 
as eae importance of his contribution to the 
Supreme Court. Any fair person who has 
read Thomas’ decisions is forced to 
admit that he has emerged as an intel- 
lectually vigorous voice on the court. His 
writings this term, like those of previous 


























i to the years, have articulated a robust judicial 

C : irc C it clean, philosophy that properly respects the 

f ns i terioration, colorfading, or skin irritants commor text and history of the Constitution and 

with most lau products. T ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY show due sensitivity for the policymaking 

r ck r two years role of the democratically elected 
sk Saat COMICS 8 1ORR 800-644-8 l 00 branches of government. 

Md ale ty The Magellan Grou At the root of Thomas’ judicial 

sare she ss ¥ t ast approach is the principle that the original 

ses a $49 95 ($6.95 ~ understanding of the Constitution deter- 





mines its interpretation and application 
Not only is his vision faithful to the Con- 


= 7/7 e a ; stitution as a written document, but it 
bd THE I\ Ly : IUP 4 also limits the freedom of judges to 


import their own philosophies into con- 





stitutional law and allows the Legislative 
and Executive branches to make the pol- 
icy calls. White calls Thomas’ conclu- 
sions in the recent desegregation and 
affirmative-action cases the result of 
“twisted reasoning and bilious rage.” 
Anyone who knows the Justice and his 
optimistic outlook, his ready smile and 
laugh and his gregarious and vivacious 
personality recognized this as nonsense 
Moreover it cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence that the court gradually has 
moved toward Thomas’ positions on 
affirmative action, voting rights, school 
desegregation and the separation of 
church and state, belying the picture of a 
seething Justice. 

Apparently, your columnist views 
black opinion as nearly monolithic and 
thinks that because Thomas is black, he 
must represent the views of liberal civil 
rights organizations. It is demeaning and 
condescending to try to lump the diverse 
members of an entire community into 
one orthodoxy and deem only one view 
authentic. No one would suggest that 
Justices Ruth Bader Ginsburg and 
Stephen Breyer must reflect “Jewish 
views,” or that Justices Sandra Day 
O'Connor and Anthony Kennedy must 
represent “Irish opinions.” Moreover, 
the Supreme Court is not a representa- 
tive body; its members are appointed for 


You delayed. 
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life so that they may act as neutral, dis- 
passionate umpires in the constitutional 
disputes of our day. That is precisely how 
Justice Thomas is carrying out his duties 
and he is doing so with distinction 


Orrin G. Hatch 
U.S. Senator, Utah 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee 


Washington 


IN RESPONSE TO THE OPINION PIECE ON 
Clarence Thomas, I would note it’s good 
that the Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, a former 
aide to Martin Luther King Jr., and oth- 
er African Americans have finally recog- 
nized Thomas for what he is, but where 
were they during the confirmation hear 
ings? Many prominent blacks were well 
aware that Thomas was unfit to follow in 
Thurgood Marshall's footsteps; very few 
had the temerity to come out and say it 
If Justice Marshall could see who is occu- 
pying the seat on the Supreme Court that 
he held so honorably, he would be spin- : 
ning in his grave NATIONAL 
Judy Lind GEOGRAPHIC 


Riverdale, New York EXPLORER 


Different Views of the Canyon 


AS A FIVE-YEAR RESIDENT OF THE GRAND 
Canyon, I would have found your story 
Crunch Time at the Canyon” [ENv1 
RONMENT, July 3] almost laughable if it 
weren't for the distortions that will hurt 


our tourism-based economy and proba- 





bly cost some locals their jobs. The peo- 
ple who are trying to seare visitors away 
from their national parks are the same 
ones who told us that if we shut down our 
logging, mining and ranching, we would 
benefit from tourism. The environmental 
élite are spreading stories designed to 
keep average Americans out of their 
playgrounds this summer. Perhaps peo- 





ple should show up and teach the envi- 
ronmentalists how to share 

Scott Liker 

Grand Canyon, Arizona 

Via America Online 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE ONCE AGAIN 
required to sacrifice in order to compen- 
sate for the folly of investors. Shortsight- 
edness is about to cost us our national 
parks. How long will it be after the 200 
parks and monuments close before they 
are sold to private investors? Americans 
should stand up for their public lands 
and for the right to enjoy them. The val- 
ue of these lands was encapsulated by 
John Muir in Our National Parks when 
he wrote, “Thousands of tired, nerve 
shaken, overcivilized people are begin- 
ning to find out that going to the moun- 
tains is going home; that wildness is a 


necessity; and that mountain parks and 
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reservations are useful not only as foun- 

tains of timber and irrigating rivers but as 
fountains of life.” 

Sheri A. McDoniel 

Dubuque, Iowa 

40L: SAMcDoniel 


EVERYONE SEEMS TO AGREE THAT RE 
duced budgets, overflow crowds concen 
trated in small pockets and old facilities 
are having a significant impact on visi- 
tors to the national parks, particularly 
the Grand Canyon. However, your 
report spoke of air tours of the area as 
being part of the problem. We think they 
are part of the solution. Last year more 
than 2 million people visited national 
parks and other federal lands by air. 
More than 40% took flights over the 
Grand Canyon. These visitors left no 
footprints and no debris behind. They 
simply flew over, enjoyed and left the 
area without touching a thing 

In 1988 the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration established a special federal air 
regulation to help restore the “natural 
quiet” to the Grand Canyon. This was 
done with the support of the air-tour 
industry. The new requirements confine 
aircraft to strictly defined and narrow 
flight corridors. Today 92% of park visi- 
tors report that they are not adversely 
affected by aircraft sound in the Grand 
Canyon, and backcountry park visitors 
report seeing or hearing only one or two 
aircraft a day. The contention that visitors 
can't enjoy the park because of the “noisy 
aerial onslaught” is without factual basis. 
Dan Anderson, President 
National Air Access Council 
Alexandria, Virginia 


NATO and Lessons Learned 


IN SUMMING UP THE MOSCOW SUMMIT 
between Clinton and Yeltsin [THE 
POLITICAL INTEREST, May 22], Michael 
| Kramer quoted me as opposing the 
immediate extension of NATO member- 
ship to the countries of Central Europe 
on the grounds that “We've got time. If 
it’s really “Weimar Russia, then we're 
only at 1932. NaTo can enlarge when the 
threat gets real.” The quotation incom 
pletely expresses my views. The democ 
racies did not resist Hitler in the 1930s 
until it was too late to avoid a terribl 
war. But a better indicator of how the 
West would respond to the kind of Russ- 
ian misconduct that would justify the 
expansion of NATO is the experience of 
the cold war. Having learned the lesson 
of the Hitler era, the democracies 
responded promptly, firmly and effec- 
tively to a series of dangerous Soviet ini- 
tiatives: the forcible imposition of com- 
munist regimes in Eastern Europe, the 


Korean War, Sputnik and the invasion of 
Afghanistan. I believe the West would 
act in a similar manner to protect the 
new democracies of Eastern Europe 
should these countries be threatened by 
renewed Russian imperialism. Because 
they are not currently threatened, there 
is no need to expand NATO now 
Michael Mandelbaum, Professor 
Johns Hopkins University 
Washington 


Was It Just a Ploy, Hugh? 


BRITISH ACTOR HUGH GRANT NEEDN'T 
fret about being the naughty boy of the 
week [ PEOPLE, July 10]. The spectacle of 
an African-American hooker caught in a 
sex act with a wealthy, white rising star is 
a Hollywood press agent’s dream come 
true, The bottom line: “Please spell my 
name correctly, H-U-G-H G-R-A-N-T.” 
Fred Gerhauser 

San Carlos, California 

Via America Online 


Back from the Dead 


THE STORY ON ISSUING RECORDINGS 
by departed musicians, “Old Rock, New 
Life” [SHow BUSINESS, July 10], correct- 
ly raises very pertinent and _ ethical 
issues, not only about the quality, type 
and direction of posthumous material 
but also about exactly who should bene- 
fit financially from the vast sums of mon 
ey that can be generated. However, one 
thing advances in recording technology 
cannot do is alter the physical character 
istics of these dead artists. Jimi Hendrix 
was considered by many to be a great 
left-handed guitarist—perhaps the great 
est—during his all too short span on this 
earth. But your photograph shows him 
playing the guitar right-handed 
John Peacock 
Fenwick, Canada 


What’s Appropriate on the Net 


WE ALL SHARE DEEP CONCERNS ABOUT 
children’s access to obscenity and other 
harmful materials on the Internet. In the 
rush to protect children [Cover Story, 
July 3], however, we need not unneces- 
sarily chill online speech between con- 
senting adults or set up a 
agency as censor of the speech carried 


government 


over computer networks. | have spon- 
sored an alternative legislative approach 
to study ways to empower parents, not 
the government, to decide what is appro 
priate for their children to access on the 
Internet. Rather than stifling the contin- 
ued development of the Internet with 
censorship, we should encourage the 


marketplace to develop services, soft- 
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ware and the technical means to enable 

parents and other computer users to 

control the information transmitted to 
their home or business computers 

Patrick J. Leahy 

U.S. Senator, Vermont 

Washington 


I'M 15, AND HAVE BEEN ONLINE FOR A 
couple of months. I in no way feel endan- 
gered by the material available on the 
Internet James Exon would 
have you think that the instant a kid goes 
online she is bombarded with 
nasty pictures and messages from per- 
verts. Sure, there’s pornography on the 
net, but so far none of it has been forced 
upon me or any of my friends who are 
online. Which leads me to ask if Exon has 
If he has, he 
realize that there is no need for protec 
tion. Think of it this way: snakes can be 
dangerous, but they don’t necessarily 
come after you and attack you 
Matt Gutberlet 
Baldwin, Maryland 
Via America Online 


Senator 


he or 


ever been online would 


THE U.S. GOVERN MENT DOESN’T OWN THE 
Internet in 1995, and it shouldn’t. Adult 
material in an area frequented by today’s 
youth is a mistake and requires atten- 


tion, but with all the social problems in 
America that the government hasn't fig 
ured out how to solve—gang violence 
the last 


thing the feds should be doing is snoop 


drugs, welfare, unemployment 


ing in people's living rooms to see what's 
on their hard drives. 

Mark Harris 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Via America Online 


OF COURSE THE INTERNET SHOULD BI 
rid of all its disgusting cyberporn, and 
those purveyors—and collectors—pun- 
ished to the full extent of laws (to be 
quickly written). It is, after all, horrible 
for innocent children to see unnatural 
images of naked human bodies. How 
better for them to watch tens of thou 
sands of natural images of murder and 
mayhem on television and in the movies 
Randy Wilson 

Santa Monica, California 


Via America Online 


IT’S PRETTY CLEAR THAT EXON HAS IT IN 
for technology. The net is not print or 
broadcasting its a whole new medium 
with its own rules. Parents need to take 
responsibility for what their children do 
They need to realize that the Internet is 
a community just like any other—and 


that every community has its share of 
bad guys. Parents should supervise what 
their children do and take the necessary 
steps to lock out things they find objec 
tionable 
red tape 
has outlived his usefulness is writing up 
bills that have a 1984 ring to them is no 
reason to blacklist the Internet 
Jon O'Brien 
Schaumburg, Illinois 
,0L: JonCOBrien 


Technology is the answer, not 
The fact that a politician who 


AS A 16-YEAR-OLD WHO BELIEVES THERE 
isa problem with cyberporn, | would still 
say that cyberspace has been a great ben- 
efit to me. I met a girl on Prodigy who is 
also 16, and we talked for a while online 
got to calling each other on the phone 
and finally, | went to her sweet-16 party 
and met her face to face. We fell in love 
| know there are other sto 
ries like mine that } 
not all perverts, psychos and child 
molesters. Good things can come of it 
David Kirschner 
Coral Springs, Florida 


at first sight 





ove cyberspace is 


Via America Online 


SURELY NO ONE CAN WHOLLY CONDONE 
the excesses of pornography on comput 
er networks described in your article. | 
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applaud none of it, yet does anyone—leg- 
islator, watchdog, censor or myself—have 
the right to remove this material from the 
Internet? The decision by an adult to 
view cyberporn rests with the individual 
alone, and it does not matter by which 
medium the pornography is conveyed 
Access to the net should be open 
Herb Maynard 
Napier, New Zealand 


Correction 


OUR ARTICLE ON LOCAL EFFORTS TO 
oppose [ POLrTics 
July 10] included a quote from Ken 
Blalack stating that he helped lead the 
campaign for school-board recall in Vista 
California. While Blalack’s group, the 
Organization of Mainstream Activists, is 


active against the religious right, Blalack 


ultra-conservatives 


was not involved in the Vista recall. The 
credit for that 


belongs to Barbara 


successful campaign 

and the 
Coalition for Mainstream Education. In 
addition, a photograph and caption with 
the story that Blalack had 
denounced book banning in Vista. This 
action took place in La Mesa~Spring Val- 
ley, California, not in Vista, where book 


Donovan 


indicated 


banning was not an issue 








Stay Sober a Day at a Time 
Our stories on Alcoholics Anonymous and Moderation Man- 
S oF agement, a program that supports controlled drinking as 
N opposed to total abstinence, outraged many of our readers 
(SOCIETY, July 10]. Most hotly contested the idea that an 
alcoholic can learn to drink moderately. “After reading your 
article, | was terrified,” wrote Kati Guthrie Bacon of West 
Haven, Connecticut. “As a recovering alcoholic, I'm well aware of the games 
this insidious disease can play with one's mind. Moderation Management is cer- 
tainly not the answer.” Argued a Texas reader: “You can't get half pregnant. 
Once an alcoholic, always an alcoholic.” A New Yorker speculated that our story 
“has probably caused several hundred alcoholics to try drinking again with dis- 
astrous results. The people in A.A. who tried the ‘moderation’ route are mostly 
dead by now or wish they were.” Manuel Torres of Rockville, Maryland, was 
one of the few who supported the approach of limited drinking. “Of course 
moderation can be learned and practiced,” he maintained. “Not all drinkers are 
ill, although many are. Please give it a chance.” But a reader from Sunnyvale, 
California, had this caution: “Alcoholics who believe they can have even ‘just 
one drink’ are kidding themselves.” 
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THE GLOBAL 


ECONOMY #5 


Economy begins at home 


America, take heart! The Administration wants to cut the deficit. The 
Congress wants to cut the deficit. Democrats want to cut the deficit and 
Republicans want to do the same. 

Good reason, indeed, to take heart. 

Perhaps the Administration and Congress, the Democrats and 
Republicans have different ways of making it happen—and, obviously, dif- 
ferent timetables. Despite those differences though, what's really important 
is that the goal has finally been recognized by all concerned as worthy of 
serious debate and, we hope, compromise. 

The debate has begun, but let's not drag it on too long. And let's start 
reducing the deficit where it all began, by reducing government—govern- 
ment size, government programs, government subsidies and, inevitably, 
government spending. 

The size of the national debt—the sum of all our past deficits—has 
to be checked. Net interest payments for past profligacy now account for 
20 percent of federal outlays. 

Very simply, the size of government and its associated spending has 
been eating up too much of the nation's economic wherewithal and, as a 
result, has affected our competitiveness in world markets. For example, 
between fiscal years 1975 and 1994, the federal deficit, excluding the 
impact of the Social Security trust funds, has grown from about $55 billion 
to nearly $260 billion. (We dropped out the Social Security trust funds 
because the revenues, which come from you and your employer, more than 
pay for the program on a current basis and the surplus in the funds has 
been used over the years to mask the deficit.) 

Although the deficit as a percentage of the Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) has retreated from its high of 6.3 percent in 1983 to 3.9 percent in 
1994, America’s taxpayers have been asked to shoulder the burden of 
growing government. In 1975, for example, total federal tax dollars (exclud- 
ing payroll taxes) paid in the United States added up to $187 billion. Last 
year, the amount had more than tripled to $773 billion, 

As anation, we cannot continue going down that road without erod- 
ing our competitiveness in the global economy. We need to cut the deficit to 
build a better economic future. More resources must be channeled into 
investments that enhance the productivity of American workers and capital. 

Now it’s time for the government to stop looking for money in other 
people's pockets and to start cutting programs. And, then, to take the 
money it now collects and specify a significant portion of those funds for 
deficit reduction. 

It's time for the Administration and Congress to get together and put 
on the table some solid proposals to reduce federal spending. And then, to 
set future levels somewhere below that. It's no easy task but, by putting a 
firm lid on spending, particularly in those areas that have shown explosive 
growth, the government will be giving itself, the taxpayer and our economy 
one of the greatest gifts possible—a brighter future. 
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Denzel Washington 


$4 He stood about five- 
foot, nine-inches tall, but he 
was a giant. Billy Thomas. 
He ran the Boys & Girls 
Club where | grew up. 
Now, | know today it’s 
different. Young people 
face problems | never 
even had to think about. 
But that’s why now, 
more than ever, we need 
the Boys & Girls Club. It’s 
a positive place where 
thousands of people like 
Billy Thomas help young 
people succeed. Does it 
work? It did for me. 9? 


1-800-854-CLUB 
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IT’S NOT EASY BEING A CELEBRITY, AS 

British heartthrob turned cad 

turned penitent Hugh Grant can tes- 

tify. But writing about the rich and 
glamorous can be even harder. Just ask 
Belinda Luscombe, who has maneuvered 
through phalanxes of nervous publicists 
this month to cover Grant’s humiliation 
and subsequent prostration. Since she 
took over TIME’s People section last 
March, Luscombe, 31, has had to contend 
with a parade of people who can switch 
from craving publicity to shunning it in a 
matter of minutes. “This job has certain- 
ly cured me of any desire I may have had 
to be famous,” she says. 

Luscombe is no stranger to the ways 
of Hollywood and Fleet Street. Born in 
Sydney, she cut her journalistic teeth on 
the feisty Australian tabloid the Daily 
Telegraph Mirror. There she learned im- 
portant lessons about getting the story 
first and getting it right. “Tabloids don't 
have the most noble priorities,” she says. 
“But they do throw themselves into the 
process of gathering news.” 

She came to the U.S.—and by a cir- 
cuitous route to TiMe—after her husband, 
Jeremy Edmiston, won a scholarship to 
study architecture in New York City 





_ 


Within months Luscombe landed a job at 
FYI, the 55-year-old in-house biweekly 
that chronicles life at Time Inc. FYI has a 
small but dauntingly influential reader- 





CELEBRITY SLIGHTING: Luscombe brings 
her Aussie wit to the People page 


ship, including the writers and editors at 
TIME, PEOPLE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Ligne and ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity with characteristic 
pluck, Luscombe added sparkle to rou- 
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tine stories about the comings and goings 
of Time Inc. personnel with a brazen, wit- 
ty tone that caught the eye of Jim Gaines, 
TIME’s managing editor. 

In her new role as TiMeE’s People 
writer, Luscombe found that dogging 
celebrities can be a bit more trying than 
debriefing journalists. When she asked 
Anthony Hopkins if he could find any 
similarities in his portrayals of cannibal 
Hannibal Lecter and ex-President 
Richard Nixon, the actor abruptly hung 
up—leaving her without a usable quote. 
“Tt seemed like he was having a bad day,” 
says Luscombe, who decided to kill the 
piece. “I figured, Why pick on him?” 

Her most unusual interview, as it 
happens, was also her first. She had to 
telephone actor Tony Curtis to ask why he 
had posed in underwear and makeup for 
photographer Annie Leibovitz. “Belin- 
da!” Curtis answered. “I love your work!” 
It was an odd salutation, since none of 
Luscombe’s stories had yet appeared in 
TIME. But perhaps he was just prescient. 
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“Mend It, but Don’t End It” 
After months of seeming to 
waffle on the issue, President 
Clinton came down squarely 
on the side of affirmative ac- 
tion. Declaring that “affirma- 
tive action has been good for 
America,” the President 
vowed to maintain the feder- 
al policy because when done 
right, “it is flexible, it is fair, 
and it works.” Top Republi- 
cans were unimpressed and 
said they would continue to 

| push for a complete scrap- 
ping of the policy. 











“End lt, You Can't Mend It” 
One of those Republicans did 
more than just talk. Califor- 
nia Governor and presiden- 
tial aspirant Pete Wilson 
used his position as head of 
the University of California 
board of regents to help steer 
a measure ending affirma- 
tive-action policies at the 
huge and prestigious nine- 
campus institution. Demon- 
strators, including the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, protested the 
decision. 


The Smith Murder Trial 

It took a jury less than three 
hours on Saturday to find Su- 
san Smith guilty on two 
counts of murder in the 


drowning deaths of her two ArtacK DOG OF THE WEEK: Republican Senator Alfonse D'Amato opened a new 
sons last year. The trial lasted ; 


tact ertine. Mow tha sun set of Whitewater hearings—determined to dish the truth and nothing but 
fe Gays. NOW ie Se 7] 

jury, which could have found 
Smith guilty ofinvoluntary =| 
manslaughter, must decide Vee se “SER | N S | D E W A S i | N G T 0 N fa ee 
whether to sentence the a er 
South Carolina mother to life | 
in prison or the electric chair. 








FBI Snipers Aim at the Top 

FBI Director LOUIS FREEH is popular at the White House and 
on Capitol Hill—but inside the bureau, he’s gaining a rep as 
cold and ambitious. There is widespread resentment about 
the way he dumped his deputy Larry Potts amid controversy 
over Waco and Ruby Ridge, Idaho. The message, says one 
agent: “Freeh is with you—win or draw.” Freeh keeps Congress 
fully briefed but refuses to talk to the press, even to challenge 
misinformation spread by militias and pro-gun radicals. Says 
one G-man: “We're just sitting here taking bullets.” 


| The Whitewater Hearings 

| Headed by New York's 
Alfonse D’Amato, a special 
Senate committee launched 
yet another investigation into 
the Clintons’ Whitewater 
financial dealings, a probe 
Republicans hope will prove 
politically bruising to the Ad- 
ministration. The initial focus 
of the hearings—the handling 
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44Sympathetic nervous system is something that comes 
into play when, what’s described in medicine, the four Fs 
happen, and that’s fear, fright, flight and mating. 77 


—DR. ROBERT HUIZENGA, TESTIFYING FOR THE DEFENSE IN THE 0.J. TRIAL 


Crimes without Punishment 


Why is it that the Bosnian Serbs feel they 
can keep advancing? Perhaps they have 
learned from experience 
aggression and the Allied response 
DATE 
Nov.9, Serbs shell Sarajevo 
1993 schoolyard, killing 
at least four children, 
wounding 40 
Fes.5, Serbs shell Sarajevo 
1994 marketplace, killing 68 
APRIL15, Serbs close in on U.N.- 
1994 declared “safe area” of 
Gorazde after pledging 
not to advance on town 
May26, Serbs take 200 U.N. 
1995 peacekeepers hostage 
and use them as human 
shields against air strikes 
Jutyu, Serbs overrun Srebreni- 
1995 ca, later killing, raping 
and robbing many of the 
refugees, sometimes 
while allegedly dressed in 
stolen U.N. uniforms 


\ sampling of Serb 


OFFICIAL RESPONSE 


“We're not going to allow that 
city to be strangled, to be cut off, 
to be relentlessly attacked.” 
—White House press secretary 
Dee Dee Myers 


“We rule nothing out” in the 
way of reprisals. 
—President Bill Clinton 


“The leadership of the Bosnian 
Serbs should stop attacking 
Gorazde and leave the town.” 
—Russian President Boris Yeltsin 


“The international community 
cannot accept any longer to be 
humiliated.” —Naro Secretary- 
General Willy Claes 


“This raises the question as to 
whether the U.N. force will be 
able to continue to stay in 
Bosnia.”—Defense Secretary 
William Perry 
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ACTION TAKEN 


NATO threat forces 
Serbs to pull back 
heavy weapons 
British Sea Harrier 
jet is sent on recon- 


naissance mission 
but is shot down by 


Pending 


of documents in deputy 
counsel Vincent Foster’s of- 
fice by White House aides af- 
ter Foster's suicide—broke 
little new ground. On Satur- 
day the Clintons gave deposi- 
tions on Whitewater for the 
second time to independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr. 


Finally, a Spending-Cut Deal 
Ending weeks of arduous 
renegotiation, the Senate gave 
final approval to a $16.3 bil- 
lion package of spending cuts 
from the current budget, 
which President Clinton had 
vetoed last month. The mea- 
sure restores funds to key 
Clinton-backed social pro- 
grams, and the President will 
now sign it. 


A “Contract” Clause Crumpled 
Senate Democrats blocked a 
sweeping G.O.P. overhaul of 
the nation’s health, safety and 
environmental laws that 
seeks to curtail the rule- 


| making powers of agencies 





and expand the ability of 
businesses to challenge regu- 
lations. Majority leader Bob 
Dole failed to muster enough 
votes to cut off debate, forc- 
ing him to shelve the key 
c.o.P. “Contract” measure. 


Speaking of Contracts 

In his weekly radio address, 
President Clinton chided 
House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich for dragging his heels 
on their agreed-upon com- 


| mitment to create a nonpar- 


tisan panel on political re- 
form. Clinton named John 
Gardner, the Republican 
founder of Common Cause, 
and historian Doris Kearns 
Goodwin as consultants for 
such a commission. A Ging- 
rich spokesman called Clin- 
ton’s remarks a “cheap shot.” 


The Waco Hearings 

House hearings into the 1993 
federal assault against the 
Branch Davidian compound 
near Waco, Texas, produced 
partisan sparks and riveting, 
emotional testimony. Republi- 
cans accused federal agents of 
having bungled the operation. 
Under harsh questioning, for- 
mer Treasury Secretary Lloyd 





YOUR MIND. Nobody thinks like you, so nobody smokes like you. 


And no one can quit like you, either. That's why the NICOTROL Patch 
comes with a new personalized quitting plan. Called Pathways to 
Change; it profiles your needs and attitudes about smoking, then it 
compares them with the experiences of thousands of others who've 
quit. You get a detailed plan built for your unique stresses and tempta- 
tions. Because it's designed to fit you, it may improve your chances 
of quitting, to help you become smoke-free. NICOTROL and the 
Pathways to Change™ program of self-help materials are to be used as 
part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, so ask 
your doctor if NICOTROL is right for you. Or call 1-800-4-SMOKERS. 


To quit smoking for good, you both have to quit. 





YOUR BODY Even if your mind wants to quit, your body still wants 


the nicotine it used to get from cigarettes. So if you're ready to quit 
smoking, ask your doctor if the NICOTROL Patch is right for you. It 
releases small amounts of nicotine through your skin to help relieve 
your body's craving, which can be so nerve-wracking and distracting. 
And because NICOTROL comes in different strengths, you can reduce 
your need for nicotine gradually, at a rate set by your doctor. You 
won't be going “cold turkey,” so it may be easier for your mind to 
focus on the work it has to do. The NICOTROL Patch is available by 
prescription only, so ask your doctor. See below and also turn page 
for important information about NICOTROL 





Ask your doctor about Nicotrol or call 1-800-4-SMOKERS. 





«The NICOTROL Patch is indicated as an aid 
to smoking cessation for the relief of nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms 

*NICOTROL and Pathways to Change” 
should be used as part of a comprehensive 
behavioral smoking cessation program 
recommended by your doctor. 

¢ You should not smoke or use other nicotine 


containing products while under treatment tions or are under a doctor's care for any 
with NICOTROL. condition, you should first discuss with your 
Because this product, like cigarettes, con- doctor the potential risks of using this product 
tains nicotine, you should discuss with your There may be other risks associated with 
doctor other ways to quit smoking if you are the use of this product 

pregnant or nursing (nicotine in any form ¢ Do not use this product for more than five 
can harm your baby) or if you have cardio- continuous months. 


vascular disease 


* You should ask your doctor if NICOTROL is 


¢ If you are taking any prescription medica- right for you ©McNeil-PPC, Inc. 95 


VY Women who undergo estro- 


gen-replacement therapy are 
half as likely to develop colon 
cancer as postmenopausal wom- 
en who don't, researchers say. 
The findings confirm similar re- 
sults from an American Cancer 
Society study last April. 


“A new national survey of 
50,000 students, ages 13 to 18, 
shows a sharp rise in cigarette 
smoking among youth, despite 
increased efforts to prevent chil- 
dren from lighting up. Nearly 1 of 
every 5 eighth-graders, 1 of 4 
10th-graders and 1 of 3 12th- 





graders admitted to smoking in 
V Trusopt, an eye drop developed at the _ the past month. 

University of Florida for glaucoma, isnow -------- 

on the market. The substance reduces fluid Marijuana use among youth increased 
buildup with fewer side effects (such as for the second straight year in 1994, ac- 
headaches and lethargy) than previously cording to a new federal study. The per- 
available medicines. centage of high school seniors who have 
-------- tried the drug increased from 35.3% in 
v A study reveals that patients who have 1993 to more than 38% last year. This fol- 
rheumatoid arthritis and take a combina- lows a more than decade-long decrease 
tion of the immunosuppressants metho- _ from the highs of the late 1970s. In 1979, 
trexate and cyclosporine had less pain and by comparison, 60.4% of 12th-graders 
swelling than did those who used metho- _ said they had smoked marijuana at least 
trexate alone. one time. 


Sources —GO00. Journal of the Natona/ Cancer Insditute, Associated Press, University of Flonda, Mew England Journal of Medicine 
BAD The Unrversity of Mactagar Survey Research Center. Nahonal Insbtute on Drug Abuse 


Cartbaniiactirer {oro oer ee 
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BMWs. You can't buy publicity like this 
April 15: Ablack 1995 740i June 27: Awhite 1995 con- Brown. 
BMW is pulled over after trav- vertible BMW (possibly a July 16:A 
eling 10 to 15 m.p.h. below 318iC) parked onaresidential green 
the speed limit. The driver, street in Los Angeles is the 1995 740i 
Seattle Seahawks head coach scene of a soon-to-be- BMW is stolen from rapper 
Dennis Erickson, is arrested infamous transaction between and TV star Queen Latifah in 
after a blood alcohol reading hitherto unblemished star New York City. A friend, Sean 
of .23, almost twice the legal Hugh Grant and hitherto Moon, is shot in the stomach 
limit. He later apologizes. unknown hooker Divine during the carjacking. 


From Watergate to Whitewater: A History of the Briefcase 


@June 1973 Nixon deputy John Ehrlich- 
man told White House counsel John Dean 
to “deep six” a briefcase found in the safe 
of Watergate burglar E. Howard Hunt. 


@September 1983 Marijuana smuggler 
Steve Kalish met Panama’s General Norie- 
ga to discuss money laundering. Kalish left 
behind a briefcase containing $300,000. 


@June 1985 Then freshman traitor Aldrich 
Ames stuffed half a dozen Ibs. of secrets 
into his briefcase and strolled off to a 
lunch date with his Russian control officer. 


ar 


JOE MARQUETTE 





Traceable to ancient Chinese boxes of ink 
and quills and given modern form in the 
business world of the Roaring Twenties, 
briefcases have been accessories in some of 
the more notorious events in recent history. @March 1995 The O.J. Simpson trial was 


Last week the briefcase of Vince Foster, the 
Clintons’ deceased counsel, was displayed 
by Senators at the Whitewater hearings 
(above). Other notable appearances: 


delayed after police spotted a suspicious 
briefcase and cordoned off the courthouse. 
They detonated the valise. Its contents: 
loose sheets of paper and office supplies. 
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A Japanese Apology 

Prime Minister Tomiichi Mu- 
rayama apologized to the 
estimated 200,000 women 
forced into prostitution by 
Japanese armed forces dur- 
ing World War II. The gov- 
ernment also appointed a 
group he hopes will collect at 
least $22.7 million to com- 
pensate the “comfort 
women,” of whom about 
1,000 are believed to survive. 


BUSINESS 


Bear Essentials 

An optimistic economic 
prognosis from Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Alan 
Greenspan prompted a bull- 
ish stock market to nose- 
dive. Wednesday’s sell-off 
further weakened a market 
reeling from announce- 
ments of lowered profit ex- 
pectations by Microsoft 
Corp. and Intel Corp. The 
technology-rich NASDAQ 
composite index sustained a 
massive 35.66 one-day loss, 
its largest point-drop since 
October 1987; it recovered 
almost 10 points by the close 
on Friday. 


An Eye for CBS 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
chairman Michael Jordan 
looked to boost his Group W 
broadcasting division last 
week by pursuing a $5 bil- 
lion merger with CBS Inc., 
sources said. Representa- 
tives reportedly met on 
Friday morning to begin ne- 
gotiating terms for a forth- 
coming offer, which would 
create the largest TV-station 
group in the country, reach- 
ing more than 32% of all TV 
homes, Chemical Banking 
Corp. and J.P. Morgan & Co. 
each has committed $1 bil- 
lion in loans to Westing- 
house’s bid. 


Paper Tigers 

The Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
opened the door to European 
expansion and served com- 
petitive notice to rival 
Procter & Gamble Co. when 
it announced that it will 
acquire the Scott Paper Co. 
for roughly $6.8 billion in 
stock. The merged company 





will be the world’s largest 
manufacturer of tissue paper, 
enjoying annual revenue of 
$11 billion; Procter said it 
will raise antitrust objec- 
tions in both the U.S, and 
Europe. 


Drugs by Lottery 

Merck & Co. will provide free 
Crixivan, an experimental 
AIDS medicine, to 1,400 peo- 
ple in the later stages of the 
disease. Recipients will be se- 
lected by a special lottery 
within the U.S. Last month 
Hoffman-La Roche Inc. cre- 
ated 2,280 slots for a similar 
lottery to receive the AIDS 
drug Invirase. 


Attention: Deficit 

The U.S. trade deficit 
reached a record $11.43 bil- 
lion in May. Export growth in 
merchandise and a $300 mil- 
lion decrease in auto imports 
were offset in part by crude 
oil imports, which rose to 
their highest level in more 
than four years. The deficit 
was more than $1 billion 
higher than some economists 
expected. 


SPORTS 


Back at No. 1 

Absent from the tennis 
scene since a crazed fan 
stabbed her in 1993, Monica 
Seles will return with a 
share of the world’s No. 1 
ranking, the Women’s Tennis 
Association said on Thurs- 
day. Seles will split the top 
spot with Steffi Graf for at 
least the first six tourna- 
ments that she plays; Graf 
will be top-seeded at the up- 
coming U.S. Open for tour- 
nament-draw purposes. 


Caught Stealing 

Baseball Hall of Famers Willie 
McCovey and Duke Snider 
face prison and fines as high 
as $250,000 for failing to re- 
port income from baseball 
memorabilia shows. McCovey 
pleaded guilty to one count of 
tax evasion, while Snider ad- 
mitted conspiracy to defraud 
the government by filing a 
false tax return. 
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ADOPTING. ED ROLLINS, 52, loose-lipped 
G.0.P. political adviser, and his wife SHERRIE 
ROLLINS, 37, ABC executive; their first child, 
a girl; in Nanjing, China. Ed Rollins was on 
a consulting trip to the city when he was 
told of a baby abandoned on a bridge. Nick- 
named “Xiao-Xiao” or “thing of beauty” by 
orphanage officials, Lily should be arriving 
in the U.S. in the next two weeks. 


MAY SARTON 


AILING. LARRY HAGMAN, 63, TV incarnator 
of Dallas’ dastardly J.R. Ewing; from a ma- 
lignant tumor on his liver; in Los Angeles. 
He is on a waiting list for a transplant. 


DIED. FABIO CASARTELLI, 24, Olympic | 


medalist and star Tour de France cyclist; of 
severe head injuries received when he fell 
from his bicycle after failing to make a 
sharp curve during a high-speed descent; 
along the Portet d’Aspet mountain pass in 
the Pyrenees, France. The death renewed 
calls for competitors to wear helmets. 


DIED. HARRY GUARDINO, 69, actor; of lung 
cancer; in Palm Springs, California. His 
voice, marinated in New Yorkese, reverber- 
ated through a career of street-tough char- 
acters in plays like A Hatful of Rain, movies 
like Pork Chop Hill and Lovers and Other 
Strangers and a plethora of TV roles. 


DIED. MAY SARTON, 83, author and poet; in 
York, Maine. Sarton’s seven decades of po- 
ems, fiction and personal journals were 
championed by feminists and college stu- 
dents. The same personal honesty that 
spurred her to reveal her lesbianism in 1965 
informed her clear-eyed explorations of 
the human condition, from love and indi- 
vidualism in early poetry collections like 
Encounter in April (1937) and Inner Land- 
scape (1939), to her musings on aging in 
such journals as After the Stroke (1988) and 
Encore: A Journal of the 80th Year (1993). 


—By Kathleen Adams, Nick Catoggio, Belinda Luscombe, Lawrence Mondi, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Elaine Shannon 
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3400S SNBONE 


DIED. JUAN MANUEL FANGIO, 84, five-time 
Formula One world auto-racing champion 
during the 1950s (a record that still stands); 
known for his technical artistry on the track 
and his gentlemanly behavior off it; in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


DIED. CONTENT PECKHAM, 86, who joined 
TIME magazine in 1934 and became one of 
its first female senior editors; in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. Peckham was the cre- 
ator of Time’s fact-checking system. 


DIED. STEPHEN SPENDER, 86, British essay- 
ist, poet; in London. Along with his friends 
W.H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood, 
Spender retained rigorous standards of lit- 
erary craft while rejecting the introspection 
of predecessors like T.S. Eliot in favor of a 
more worldly and socially aware art. The 
Pylons, for example, is Spender’s lyrical 
tribute to the towers of an electrification 
system, and Vienna is a poetic recounting of 
a leftist uprising. Spender’s brief member- 
ship in the Communist Party in the ’30s 
would result in a lifetime of determined 
anticommunism, climaxed by his 15 years 
with Encounter magazine, which Spender 
left in the ’60s after its links to the CIA were 
revealed. In later years, Spender concen- 
trated on prose, from a 1951 memoir World 
Within World to an appreciation of ’60s 
protest, The Year of the Young Rebels. 


DIED. PATSY RUTH MILLER, 91, silent-film ac- 
tress; in Palm Desert, California. By the age 
of 16, the convent-educated Miller was a sup- 
porting player in Camille (1921), starring 
Rudolph Valentino. Two years later, she 
earned her niche in film history as Esmeral- 
da, the gypsy girl literally swept off her feet by 
Lon Chaney's Hunchback of Notre Dame. Af- 
ter the talkies drove Miller from the screen in 
1931, she became an award-winning writer of 
short stories and radio scripts. 
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AGE ISSUE 


The Republican front runner turns 72. Is he too 
old to be President? And is he too old-fashioned 
a politician to lead his radicalized party? 

By MICHAEL DUFFY and NANCY GIBBS 


OB DOLE CELEBRATED HIS 72ND BIRTHDAY LAST SATURDAY, AN 
occasion of more than passing significance. For it reminded 
the leaders of his party, the pundits searching for big issues 
and perhaps even a few real live voters of the thing Dole 
would most like them to ignore: if he were to win the presi- 
dency in 1996, he would be the oldest man ever inaugurated. 
Even if age doesn’t matter, ideas do. At the very moment when 





voters have installed a generation of laser-guided, soul-driven 
Republican reformers, he finds himself cast as the embodiment of old-style, 
gear-grinding politics. 

There is some comfort in the fact that Bill Clinton has an age problem 
too. With his first term more than half over, the President has left voters with 
a queasy feeling about his judgment and fortitude. His critics deride the 
“yuppie Zen President” who represents a feckless generation that protested 
wars while their elders fought them and lacks the confidence that comes 
from sacrifice. 

Whenever presidential contests have brought generational change, the 
youngsters have always inherited power from their elders: Lincoln from 
Buchanan, Kennedy from Eisenhower and, of course, Clinton from Bush. 
When Bob Dole entered the Kansas house of representatives in 1951, Bill 
Clinton was five years old. Never before have Americans reached so far 
backward in their search for leadership—which is why the Republican Par- 
ty is now confronting a historic dilemma. 

Dole has come to dominate the Republican field so completely—last 
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week a TIME/CNN poll put him ahead of his 
closest rival by 32 points—that his nomina- 
tion looks increasingly inevitable. But as 
Dole’s lead over Clinton has vanished, 
there is a growing fear in G.O.P. circles that 
the party is about to nominate a man who 
does not excite the party’s rank and file; a 
Washington insider in an age when the 
term has become an insult; a closet centrist 
with a hard head and a bleeding heart; and, 
most worrisome, a candidate who might 
squander the party’s chance to exploit 
Clinton’s weakness and gain a new Repub- 
lican dynasty. 

All the messy concerns boil down to 
one question: Is Dole too old? Is he physi- 
cally capable of completing what amounts 
to three back-to-back marathons: running 
the Senate, running for President and then 
completing four and possibly eight years 
as Commander in Chief without a notice- 
able degradation of energy, mental acuity 
or temperament? 

The voters don’t seem to be worried: 3 
out of 4 participants in the TIME/CNN survey 
don't think Dole’s age is a problem. But they 
have yet to be forced into confronting the 
question the way Americans were in Octo- 
ber 1984, when the 73-year-old Ronald Rea- 
gan concluded the second debate of that 
presidential campaign with his rambling 
thoughts about a time capsule and a drive 
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along the California coast. Though Dole’s 
health is excellent, the question will not go 
away because it has become a code for a 
deeper concern. Namely, is Dole’s brand of 
back-room politics, with its emphasis on 
vote counting, compromise and dealmak- 
ing, too old-fashioned for a party that owes 
its ascendancy to the politics of conviction, 
confrontation and change? “We think the 
voters are a lot less interested in how many 
years Bob Dole’s been on the planet than in 
how many years he’s been in Washington,” 
remarks Dan Schnur, a strategist for Cali- 
fornia Governor Pete Wil- 
son’s presidential cam- 
paign. “No question, the 
voters are looking for 
change. Bob Dole has 
been in the Congress for 
35 years.” 

Sooner or later every 
generation turns into a 
cartoon, a_ caricature 
sketched by history and 
then distorted by memo- 
ry. How voters and the 
party activists weigh the 
generational question in 
the coming months is 
likely to be one of the two 
or three big factors in the 
1996 campaign. All Dole 
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Is Bob Dole too old to run for 
President in 19967? 


Was Ronald Reagan too old 


to be President when he was 
in his last term in office? 








has to do is show that he might just win be- 
cause of his age rather than in spite of it. 
“His policies are a helluva lot more attuned 
to the mood of the country than the in- 
cumbent’s,” says former Reagan image- 
meister Michael Deaver, who argues that 
even baby boomers might be ready to turn 
back to the grownups. Dole actually 
draws his strongest support from voters 
35 to 50. Says Deaver: “The boomers stop 
and say, ‘What did we ever do? We have 
the most divorces, and we smoked a lot of 
dope. What has our generation brought to 
the table?’” 

Last month in Goffs- 
town, New Hampshire, 
Dole pointed to kids 
playing in a supporter’s 
backyard and said the 
election was “not about 
our generation. It’s about 
their generation. Maybe 
our generation has one 
more mission left to ac- 
complish.” Dole’s strate- 
gy is simple: age is an as- 
30% set in a race against 
67% Clinton. “It’s experience, 

it’s leadership, it’s char- 
acter and it’s values,” 
says an aide. “It’s every- 
thing Clinton lacks.” 


14% 
75% 





THE PURSUIT OF 
Dole in New Hampshire during Fourth of 
July celebrations, left and above, and in 

Washington at a fund-raising dinner, right. 
When asked if he was too old to be 
President, Dole issued a challenge: “Stick 
with me for a day and see for yourself” 


POWER 


For rivals and pundits alike, the age is- 
sue offers a chance to examine Dole’s heart 
and mind, along with the events that have 
shaped him. He has lived too hard and seen 
too much to deride the government as the 
enemy. Dole grew up on the prairie during 
the Depression, when the Federal Govern- 
ment meant jobs, farm price-support pro- 
grams and rural electrification. After his 
Army service left him physically broken 
and unable to walk, it was government 
doctors who helped put him back together 
and G.I. Bill money that put him through 
school. As a county attorney signing wel- 
fare checks, he discovered that his grand- 
parents were on the list of recipients. 
Dole’s first floor speech as a freshman Sen- 
ator in 1969 was a plea for funds for hous- 
ing for the disabled. 

Even now, as his party portrays gov- 
ernment as a fungus, Dole refuses to 
apologize for his beliefs. In New Hamp- 
shire over Memorial Day, Dole repeated- 
ly told crowds, “We're not trying to dev- 
astate government. We're trying to 
downsize it.” Nor does he apologize for 
his bargaining skills. “I think if there is a 
complaint, it comes from people who 
don’t understand, first of all, leadership, 
and secondly, the Senate,” he told TIME 
last week. “You're not ‘cutting deals’; you're 
out there trying to get something done. 





And I think most Americans expect us to.” 
Neither that record nor that rhetoric 
would seem to make him the natural stan- 


| dard bearer for the G.o.P. warriors who 


rode into Washington last fall promising to 
wipe out the very practices that Dole has 
spent the past 34 years mastering inside 
the Beltway. “There are so many now who 
grew up fighting a bully government,” says 
Georgia Senator Paul Coverdell, who, 
though 56, is part of the newer generation 
in Congress because he was elected in 
1992. “We had to overcome it.” By con- 
trast, Coverdell notes, Dole came of age 
when “government was seen more as a fa- 
cilitator, a partner. It wasn’t an adversari- 
al relationship.” 


EPUBLICAN TRUE BELIEVERS, 
for example, were horrified this 
winter to hear Dole on the Sun- 
day chat shows saying he might 
go along with Clinton’s effort to 
raise the minimum wage in re- 
turn for the President’s agree- 
ing to cut capital-gains taxes. As one Senate 
aide put it last week, “Dole does not have 
any concept of the political advantage of 
losing. There are times when you make 
your political point better by losing, or at 
least by risking losing.” That pragmatism 
frustrates the new daredevil Republicans 





in the Senate. And it marks a distinct con- 
trast with the style of Newt Gingrich, 
whose entire political career has been a 
near-death experience. 

Frustrated Republicans may flirt with 
the idea of a late-entry Gingrich candidacy, 
but that doesn’t spell a mutiny. Of the two 
leaders, Dole is more popular, with favor- 
able-impression ratings around 42%, com- 
pared with Gingrich’s 35%. And 
staunchly conservative members of the 
Christian Coalition are prepared to work 
with Dole in the belief that he stands the 
best chance of unseating Clinton. 

Last week also provided new evidence 
that Gingrich is no pure ideologue and 
Dole is no mere expediter. A political tru- 
ism holds that it is one thing to campaign 
and another to govern; now that Newt has 
to win floor votes and Dole has to woo vot- 
ers, each is exactly as ideological as self- 
interest dictates 


even 


Gingrich has been cutting deals on 
everything from term limits to taxes. It was 
Gingrich, for example, who persuaded 
Dole last week to delay a vote scrapping af- 
firmative-action policies until the Republi- 
can Party devises a different way to help 
blacks and other minorities without resort- 
ing to quotas. 

For his part, Dole has tried to allay con- 
servatives’ doubts about his convictions 
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with lunges this spring to the right on gun 
control and his attack on Hollywood. He 
reminds the fervent budget cutters that 
back in 1985 he engineered the only 
across-the-board cut of federal programs 
(including a freeze on Social Security) that 
the Senate has ever passed—only to be un- 
dercut by Ronald Reagan. Last week Dole 
tried to push through one of his pet proj- 
ects: easing regulations on business, a mea- 
sure that is designed to appeal to conserv- 
ative hard-liners. But when it comes to 
meat inspections and water-quality stan- 
dards, his party is on the wrong side in the 
polls, and Democrats had the votes to force 
Dole into setting the bill aside. 

The fate of that reform bill revealed the 
danger of running the Senate and running 
for President at the same time. Dole’s dual 
role is both enviable and impossible: he 
can place himself right in the middle of any 
issue he wants to address, demonstrating 


wisdom and leadership while denying his | 


rivals the chance to advance their cam- 
paigns from the Senate floor. But he also 
has more to lose; his tough regulatory bill 
was a hit with conservative New Hamp- 
shire voters, but not with enough moderate 
Senators to prevent the embarrassing de- 
feat. A watered-down version might have 
passed but would have unleashed New 
Hampshire editorial writers who call him 
“Bob Cut-a-Deal Dole.” 

It was in the midst of those exhaust- 
ing battles last week that his New York 


If the 1996 election for President were 
being held today, for whom would you 


vote—Clinton or Dole? 
July 19-20, 1995 


Clinton 
Dot 44% 
42% 
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If you were asked to vote for a Republican 


nominee for President today, which of 
these candidates would you vote for?” 


BOB DOLE 

PAT BUCHANAN 
PHIL GRAMM 

PETE WILSON 
ARLEN SPECTER 
LAMAR ALEXANDER 
RICHARD LUGAR 


42% 
11% 





ally Senator Al D’Amato pulled Dole 
aside and asked him the question that’s 
on the mind of his friends and enemies 
alike: “Are you taking it easy? Are you tak- 
ing care of yourself?” 

The concern was natural. Dole has a 
grueling job even without the monstrous 
demands of a national campaign, demands 
he knows well from bitter experience. Af- 
ter he lost to Bush in 1988, Dole figured his 








chances at the White House were shot. As 
a loyal Republican, he couldn’t imagine 
challenging a sitting President in the 1992 
primaries. Then came the diagnosis of 
prostate cancer in 1991; he underwent 
surgery in December to have his prostate 
gland removed. Finally, Clinton’s victory 
in 1992 seemed to herald a Democratic re- 
birth that would leave Dole sniping from 
the sidelines in his position of Senate mi- 
nority leader. 

But as Clinton’s fortunes fell, Dole re- 
viewed his position one more time. He 
sought advice from his old mentor Richard 
Nixon the year before Nixon died. Nixon 
gave Dole hope of turning his age into an 
advantage. “Your critics,” Nixon wrote, 
“will try to focus on the age issue. Howev- 
er, after four years of Clinton and his baby 
boomers, age may not prove to be a liabili- 
ty... Most important, you have not lost any 
of your mental sharpness. Looking back 
over the years, I vividly recall that De 
Gaulle, Adenauer, Yoshida and Zhou Enlai 
were all in top form mentally in their 70s.” 

Still, it was hardly a simple decision. 
Though Dole is indeed young by the stan- 
dards of other countries, “age works 
against you in the U.S.,” says Larry Sabato, 
a professor of government at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia. “It works for you in a coun- 
try like Japan, which honors older citizens 
and appreciates their institutional memory. 
Here people think that candidates in their 
70s are focusing more on the past than on 
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Such topics make most men squeamish, but Dole’s candor 








Medical Verdict: One Very 
Healthy Septuagenarian 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


EW PEOPLE EVER SEE BOB DOLE LIKE THIS, COMPASSION- 
ately speaking to several dozen survivors of prostate can- 
cer. For this politician on the run, whose malignancy was 
diagnosed in 1991, the visit is no drop-by. Dole stays more 
than two hours, his hard edges softening a bit. “The one thing you 
learn, I think, more than anything else,” he says, “is it’s good to 
get together from time to time with people who've had the same 
experience and try to see what we can do to help each other.” 
Dole’s famously cranky wit cannot resist a jab or two. “I 
didn’t think it would happen to me. I thought it happened only 
to Democrats,” he quips. Less predictably, his wry remarks on 
this April day in 1993, 16 months after surgeons removed his 
prostate, eventually segue into a discussion of the side effects 
that keep people from seeking treatment. Despite improve- 
ments in surgical technique, the majority of patients suffer at 
least temporary impotence, and a few also become incontinent. 
“Unless we talk to each other fairly frankly, we don’t learn much 
in these sessions,” he tells the group. “Some of the things that 
we read about don’t return quite as quickly as advertised.” 





is likely to help him. His decision to release a detailed nine-page 
set of his medical records last week could go a long way toward 
reassuring voters that at 72, he is still in robust health. The av- 
erage man who lives to be that age can, according to actuarial 
tables, expect to live an additional 11 years and four months. 
Dole’s health report shows him to be solidly above average for 
this stage of life. “It’s remarkably unremarkable,” says Dr. Mark 
Williams, 45, a geriatrician at the University of North Carolina 
School of Medicine who reviewed the information for TIME. 
“T’'d be happy to trade lab results with him right now.” 

Most men between the ages of 65 and 74 have a cholesterol 
level of 218 mg/dL. Dole, thanks to a low-fat diet and medica- 
tion, has a commendable 182 mg/dL. Nearly 60% of men in the 
same age group suffer from hypertension. Dole’s blood pressure, 
however, holds steady at a sound 104/70. 

Apart from his prostate cancer, Dole’s most significant 
medical concerns stem from his World War II injuries. Shrap- 
nel still lies buried in his right shoulder. His partially paralyzed 
right arm has atrophied from disuse, although he can maneu- 
ver it to grab and pull back on a rowing machine. Aggressive 
physical therapy after the war allowed him to rescue most of the 
use of his left arm. But during his three-year convalescence, he 
developed an infection that required his right kidney to be re- 
moved. Sonograms have shown that his left kidney has, as ex- 
pected, got larger in order to compensate for its increased load. 
(Doctors note that thousands of people live quite normally on 
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the future.” Dole himself looked into his 
future and fretted over the age question. 
“You want to be pretty certain you can do 
it,” he said last week. “I don’t think age is 
just a state of mind. Obviously, you do get 
older, and things don’t work as well in 
some cases.” 

Throughout American history, it’s not 
so much a candidate’s age as how he 
wears it that weighs on voters. William 
Henry Harrison was 67 when he ran for 
President in 1840, and judging from what 
passed for press reports at the time, no 
one seemed to care. Democrats tried to 
frighten voters after Eisenhower fell ill in 
1955. “They ran ads saying that if you 
elected Eisenhower, you were going to 
get Nixon because [Ike] was going to die,” 
says Kathleen Hall Jamieson, dean of the 
Annenberg School for Communication at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


VEN REAGAN, WHO WAS 69 IN 

1980, was able to deflect the issue 

with a combination of shrewd- 

ness, humor and take-it-or-leave- 

it confidence. “Conservative Re- 

publicans never sat around and 

said about Reagan, ‘Don’t you 

think he’s too old? It’s a hard job,”” recalls 

a party insider. “They knew who Reagan 

was. They trusted Reagan to be Reagan 

and stay Reagan, and they thought, ‘If he 
has a heart attack, he'll still be Reagan.”” 

As it contemplates the race against 


a single kidney.) A small stone was removed 
from his remaining kidney in 1981, but 
there have been no further complications 
since then. 

X rays taken in May reveal that Dole’s 
heart shows no signs of coronary disease. 
Like many Americans who were raised on a 
fatty diet, however, Dole suffers from diver- 
ticulosis, a condition in which small pouch- 
es of tissue form within the intestinal lining 
and may occasionally bleed and cause dis- 
comfort. A daily regimen of Metamucil and 
foods high in fiber has successfully kept him 
from experiencing any painful episodes as a 
result of this ailment. 

Claiming to be cured of cancer is still 
risky—whether from a medical or a political 
point of view. When Paul Tsongas of Mass- 
achusetts stated during the 1992 presidential 
campaign that his lymphoma was in remis- 


sion and he had been cancer free for five years, he neglected to 
mention at that time a single recurrence just a year after re- 
ceiving a bone-marrow transplant to treat the disease. Even 
though the selective disclosure became a media issue after 
Tsongas had already quit the race, he continues to be, to this day, 


quite healthy. 


No such surprises are likely to be in store for Dole. The 





Dole, the Clinton camp is not expecting 
much bounce from the generation gap. 
“These things don’t mean much,” says a 
veteran Clinton adviser. “Only a month 
ago, everyone was saying that Dole was a 
genius for his attack on Hollywood. Now 
he’s sagging? I don’t buy it.” Dole’s advis- 
ers have nonetheless been ruminating 
about how to address the issue of his age 
and health; three months ago, they decid- 
ed it should be addressed early and can- 
didly, both to pre-empt his critics and to 
ensure that any future health alarms don’t 
prompt suspicions of a cover-up. Says Mar- 
lin Fitzwater, White House press secretary 
at the time George Bush collapsed at a state 
dinner in Tokyo: “You want to deal with 
those problems well before you throw up 
on the Japanese Prime Minister.” 

A nine-page document, released last 
Friday on the eve of the candidate’s birth- 
day, is the most complete medical infor- 





Hitting the campaign treadmill, the Senator 
last week showed off his stamina and fitness 
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tee a 100% cure,” says Dr. Gerald Chodak, director of the 
Prostate/Urology Center at University of Chicago Hospital. 
“But the odds are very much in his favor.” In Chodak’s opinion, 
Dole could run for President “three times [in a row] and not get 
into trouble” from his prostate. Whether or not he will get that 
chance is still, of course, up to the electorate. 
Hannah Bloch/Washington and J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 


mation released about a presidential can- 
didate in memory, including chemistry, 
urinalysis and blood charts, an EKG chart 
and a four-page summary. “The patient is 
in excellent health with all medical condi- 
tions stable or controlled,” was the verdict 
of Dr. John Eisold, the attending congres- 
sional physician. Dole’s campaign careful- 
ly leaked the materials early to selected 
news organizations, including Time, and 
provided opportunities to photograph the 
candidate on his treadmill. 

In speeches, Dole takes the age issue 
in stride, “I'll put Strom Thurmond on the 
ticket for age balance,” he jokes (Senator 
Thurmond is 92 years old). But Dole’s 
real advantage comes just from showing 
how hard he can work. When a voter 
asked Dole in Keene, New Hampshire, 
earlier this year whether he was simply 
too old to be President, Dole’s reply was 
almost a dare: “Stick with me for a day 
and see for yourself.” 

Dole’s daily life has been one long sta- 
mina-demonstration project. He begins his 
schedule around 7:45 a.m., though aides 
admit he isn’t a morning person. He dress- 
es himself with a buttonhook—a painstak- 
ing exercise for a man without the use of 
one arm, struggling through the top button 
of his shirt and the knot on his tie by him- 
self. He exercises regularly on the tread- 
mill his wife Elizabeth bought him a few 
years ago and then spent months coaxing 
him to use. (Horrified at the recent photo 


tumor that was removed four years 
ago, along with the majority leader’s 
prostate, was small and had not 
spread. Every six months since then 
Dole has undergone a highly sensitive 
test for a protein called prostate- 
specific antigen, or psa. This substance 
can act like an early-warning device, 
alerting physicians to the presence or 
recurrence of the cancer. 

Luckily for Dole, his age actually 
works in his favor. Because prostate 
cancer usually grows so slowly in older 
men, even if a tiny malignant cell had 
escaped from Dole’s prostate before 
the organ was removed and had seed- 
ed another tumor elsewhere in his 
body, chances are excellent that he 
would still die with prostate cancer, as 


opposed to from it. “You can’t guaran- 


—Reported by 
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ops, she vowed to buy him some decent jog- 
ging shorts for his birthday.) Now he’s as re- 
ligious about his workout as his wife, spend 
ing 30 minutes on the machine three or four 
times a week. Because pulling backward is 
one motion his disabled right arm can make, 
Dole bought a rowing machine last year to 
improve his upper-body strength 

Once at work, Dole often holds three 
or four meetings simultaneously in his 
large suite of offices. The Senator slips in 
and out of the sessions like a negotiator at 
a five-way labor dispute, urging the parties 
forward, keeping negotiations going, all 
the while shuttling back and forth to the 
Senate floor 

But he has begun to make some ac- 
commodations to 
He has become compul- 


age. 


The majority leader takes a break 
on the balcony, called “Dole’s 


Beach,” outside his office 


when Senator Howard Metzenbaum re- 
tired last year at 77. 

Otherwise his pace is relentless. Since 
announcing his candidacy in April, Dole 
has flown 39,000 miles. None of those who 
work closely with him believe the Senator 
is flagging. Concedes Ron Klain, staff di- 
rector of the Democratic Policy Committee 
and spokesperson for minority leader Tom 
Daschle: “I don’t see any speed off his fast 
ball at all.” 

In Washington he typically works into 
the night, hits a reception 
or two and tries to finish 


sive about working the 
phones while sunning on 
his Senate veranda—the 
tan he works hard on, 
says a Senator, is his “se- 
cret weapon.” Dole ad- 
mits to putting “a little 
stuff” on his hair to keep 
out the gray, although he 
insists he does not color 
his eyebrows. And he 
sometimes slips off to his 
new hideaway near his 
office for a nap on a 
couch that Dole nabbed 
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Is Dole too quick to reach 
political compromises with 
the Democrats? 


YES 


19% 


Does Dole have too nasty a 
temperament to make a 
good President? 


24% 
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by 9. Then it’s home to 
his apartment at the Wa- 
tergate, where he and 
Elizabeth might catch an 
old movie and eat dinner 
on TV trays. Before bed 
he checks in with his ad- 
visers by phone and tries 
to be in bed by 10:30. The 
Doles socialize sparingly, 
usually just with a few 
close friends for an occa- 
sional dinner. Weekends 
are punctuated more by 
work than play; the cou- 





ple go for walks, go to church and enjoy a 
ritual Sunday brunch. 

Dole doesn’t smoke and rarely drinks. 
He eats carefully while in town and fol- 
lows Nixon’s admonition never to eat be- 
fore a speech. On the road he indulges in 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, and his advance- 
men have been known to peel off from his 
motorcades in search of local Dairy 
Queens on his behalf. “Gotta eat a little 
something,” he'll say. “Gotta keep the en- 
ergy up.” 

Once a micromanager who scheduled 
his own radio-advertising buys, Dole has 
made a virtue of necessity and begun to 
delegate more. When campaigning, he 
now assents to three events in a day 
where before he might have done seven. 
More “staff time” is built in, both because 
Dole has learned he doesn’t have to scur- 
ry around and see everyone in Black 
Hawk County, lowa, and also because he 
knows he probably shouldn’t. “He’s 71 
years old,” said a senior aide just before 
the last birthday. “It’s something we're 
sensitive to. We’re not going to over- 
schedule him.” 

But sometimes the system breaks 
down. When Dole is tired or angry, it 
shows. In May his response to Clinton’s 
prime-time address on the budget was a fi- 
asco. He looked his oldest self: dour, 
pinched and miserable. Aides complained 
later that they had had only a few hours to 





prepare, but in fact, Dole’s many commit- 
ments left him with only a few minutes. An 
aide approached him at 8:50 that night and 
asked, “What are you going to say?” 
Replied Dole: “Dunno. Gonna go down 
and find out.” The lack of preparation was 
clearly visible: rival campaigns have al- 
ready spliced together tapes of that speech 
and other bad moments and shown them to 
focus groups. 

Dole’s Republican rivals face some 
delicate choices. The G.0.P. frowns on too 
much internal bloodletting during pri- 
maries; why, after all, should they hand the 
Democrats ammunition to use in the fall? 
So while his age has clearly emerged as a 
target, his opponents must be careful about 
aiming for it. Campaigning in Iowa last 
week, Texas Senator Phil Gramm, 53, not- 
ed that he has to work hard at becoming 
known because “Senator Dole has the ad- 
vantage of having been a public figure 
since 1960. I was a junior in high school in 
1960.” For Gramm, this counts as subtlety 


THE REPUBLICANS’ GATHERING 
in Philadelphia in mid-July, 
Lamar Alexander, his own cam 
paign virtually stillborn, took a 
swipe as well. “Our goal,” he 
said, “is to nominate someone 
who can beat Bill Clinton and 
who has the energy and the vision and the 
skills to implement the Republican agenda 
in the next century. And I believe that 
won't happen unless we nominate some- 
one who can make this a campaign for the 
future.” Mark Merritt, an Alexander aide, 
said later, “Lamar’s point was that Ameri- 
ca’s got to make a decision: Do they want a 
President who uses a rearview mirror for 
his road map into the 21st century.” 

Regardless of whether the age issue is 
Dole must still confront the 
larger question of what he wants to do as 
President. That, more than his chrono- 
logical age, is what the 1996 campaign 
will be about. “Bob Dole’s problem is that 
he is in the middle of legislative fights 
every day,” says his former campaign 
manager Bill Brock. “It makes it difficult 
for him to pull back from the minutiae of 
some debate and start looking for the 
larger issues and how to give people a 
greater sense of togetherness and nation- 
al purpose.” 

Why should Bob Dole be President? 
His current answer lies somewhere be- 
‘I've earned it” and “I’ve been 
tested.” These have proved to be suffi- 
cient for Republican legatees in the past. 
But the party has changed since 1988. 
And the long-standing claims of a Grand 
Old Man may no longer satisfy the Grand 
Old Party. —With reporting by Ann Blackman, 
James Carney and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
and Barbara Burke/New York 
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Capitol office with correspondents Michael Duffy and Karen 
Tumulty about the cycle of age, experience and shifting politics 


TIME: You've said that you thought a lot 
about your age before you decided to 
plunge into the presidential race. Can you 
tell us a little about how age figured into 
your decision? 
Dole: You want to be pretty certain you can 
do it. You have to be honest with yourself. 
Am I stretching it too far? Can I do this? I 
never worried much about it, but I at least 
wanted to think about it. It’s certainly im- 
portant to the American people, and impor- 
tant to my family 

I feel good about it. I wouldn’t do it if I 
didn’t think I had the stamina and the en- 
ergy and the health. I don’t think age is just 
astate of mind... A lot of it is if you're lucky 
and you have good genes and you've just 
sort of worked all your life and been active 
I think the records show that people who 
sometimes retire fade away pretty quickly. 
I remember my dad used to tell me, “Boy, 
how many times can you sweep the walk 
and empty the trash?” 


TIME: Does 72 feel very different from 62? 
Dole: {Chuckles} According to Gail Sheehy, 
you just take off 10 years. [According to] 
her new book New Passages, if you're 70, 
you're 60; if you're 60, you're 50. Your sec- 
ond adulthood starts when you're 45. 

I don’t know. I assume it’s happening to 
everybody. We're getting older every day, 
all of us, but I don’t notice any marked 
change. I still like to come to work in the 
morning. I like to see the Capitol. I like to 
see it lighted up at night; that’s generally 
when we go home. I like what I do, because 
every day is different. It takes a lot of pa- 
tience sometimes. You don’t win them all. 


TIME: In the party, people say the real is- 
sue is whether you are from another era 
and have a different kind of politics. Is 
that a legitimate criticism? 

Dole: Everybody goes through different 
generations, different cycles—whether it’s 
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music, whether it’s history, whether it’s 
politics. I think I’ve sort of moved with it. I 
haven't stayed where I was in 1961, when I 
came to Congress, obviously. And I| think 
that the fact that I’ve had the opportunity 
to be a committee chairman over here in 
the early '80s, then being in the leadership 
for 10 years, I’ve kept moving. 

In fact, I've told some of the House 
freshmen they remind me of the cavalry 
that came in the old western days. They're 
riding to the rescue. We've been fighting 
the lonely battle over here in the Senate, 
the Republican side, of cutting spending 
They're bound to have some different 
ideas, I suppose 


TIME: Have you seen a change in Newt 
Gingrich? He was able to throw bombs at 
will as a backbencher. Has he had to 
make a transition into leadership? 

Dole: | think we all change. It seems to me 
that when you become the Speaker of the 
House, or even the leader of the Senate, 
you need to weigh what you say a little 
more carefully, because somebody is going 
to interpret it—properly or improperly— 
and it sometimes has meaning. I think we 
all have got to be responsible. 


TIME: And what about Bill Clinton? Is he 
too young to be President? 

Dole: Oh, | think we're both in good health 
I read his statistics today. He’s got to get his 
cholesterol down a little. [Laughs] We're 
different generations, no doubt about it 
but I think on the plus side, I've had more 
experience. When you live longer, you 
hopefully learn more and see more and be- 
come sensitive to some things and maybe 
change your views on others. Our genera- 
tion certainly made great contributions 
not just to America, but freedom around 
the world. We had our flaws and faults, just 
like any generation. I think it would be a 
good contest a 
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Sarah knows a lot about diabetes. She knows because she has it. But she doesn’t know that Eli Lilly and 


Y 


Company developed the medicine she takes every day. Or that we keep her doctor up-to-date about the findings 


of health care professionals all over the world who treat kids just like her. Why should she? 


8 


She's busy just being a seven-vear-old. If the last 119 years have taught us anything, it is simply this: knowledge ts 


powerful medicine. SO, while we continue our search for innovative medicine Ss, l illy 1s also proncering 


ways to use information technology to improve health care. We're collecting, analyzing, and sharing infor- 


mation with thousands of health care providers and patients. And we're leading the search for 


8 


berter, more affordable treatments, preventions, and cures—so peo ale can live healthier, more active lives. 
I RESE 


Meanwhile, for Sarah, Lilly may be only the name on her medicine...and that’s just fine with us 


Eki Lilly and Compam 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWERFUL MEDICINI 











THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


Doles Kitchen Magician 


EW HAMPSHIRE HAUNTS BOB DOLE. WHEN HE 

first ran for the Republican presidential nomi- 

nation, in 1980, Dole got 597 votes—good for 

last place in a seven-man field. He did better 
in 1988, but he was supposed to win; finishing second to 
George Bush doomed his candidacy. 

What is it about New Hampshire, and how do you go 
about winning there? Let Dole explain it. “People pay 
attention to the first of anything,” Dole said earlier this 
year. “They pay even more attention if you're seen as the 
front runner, so if you stumble in New Hampshire, you're 
dead. Other folks become ‘hot.’ It’s as simple as that.” 

But winning isn’t that simple at all. “You can talk issues 
and vision for the country—you can cover all of those bases 
and still lose,” said Dole. “The key in New Hampshire is 
organization. Voters there get personal about their relation- 
ships with you and will stick with you and save you 
if you’re in trouble. That’s what happened in ’88. I got 
myself elected President of 
Iowa. Bush came in third 
there, but his New Hamp- 
shire organization wiped out 
my Iowa bounce. I’ve learned. 
I will absolutely not be out 
organized in New Hampshire 
this time.” 

Which is where Dave 
Carney comes in. At 36, Car- 
ney is already a legend 
among Republican opera- 
tives. He cut his teeth run- 
ning the field operations for 
John Sununu’s losing 1980 
race for the U.S. Senate in 
New Hampshire. That was 
when Carney lived in an 
unplugged walk-in refrigerator in a bagel deli and show- 
ered ata YMCA across the street. Carney followed Sununu 
into Bush’s '88 campaign and then served as the White 
House political director. The pinball machine in his office 
kept people coming by—“and helped keep me in the loop,” 
Carney concedes. “He’s temperamental and a bit nuts,” 
says Andy Card, who was Bush’s Transportation Secretary, 
“but he defines action. He gets things done.” After Bush’s 
*92 loss to Clinton, which Carney says he has “almost com- 
pletely repressed,” he was instrumental in the G.o.P.’s bril- 
liant 1994 senatorial campaign effort, in which the party 
picked up eight seats. Carney was recruited by just about 
every "96 Republican presidential wannabe and chose 
Dole, who says that “having Dave helps me sleep at night.” 

Carney is an “Etch-A-Sketch” politician. He begins 
every campaign from scratch and views each as a personal 
test to do the job better than it was done before. Consider 
just some of the New Hampshire moves Carney is helping 
oversee, work Dole’s rivals can only envy. 

New Hampshire has 259 towns and wards; Dole has 
two volunteer co-chairmen in almost all of them already. 











With Dave Carney’s help, Dole may finally win New Hampshire 





“Dole had only 20 regional chairmen statewide in ’88,” 
says Carney. “We'll have 500 people. Those are vested 
folks. They see their own reputations on the line, so they 
work hard.” To goad their efforts, each chairman has been 
given a vote goal. Over the next seven months, their per- 
formance will be measured periodically and made known 
to their colleagues. “Politics is the state sport,” Carney ex- 
plains, “so competition is a powerful incentive.” 

Carney hopes to know the first choices of all 200,000 
potential Republican voters in the state. “That way,” he 
says, “we can strike for them if their first choice falters, like 
we did for Bush in’88 when Al Haig tanked.” Dole already 
has 25,000 New Hampshire Republicans committed to 
him publicly, which is about the same number that Bush 
had at the end of his winning 1988 primary. To cement the 
allegiance of those supporters and encourage them to en- 
list others, each will soon get an audiocassette from Dole 
and the first issue of a newsletter, as well as constant calls 
from their town leaders, An 
elaborate fax and E-mail op- 
eration helps “everyone feel 
some ownership in the can- 
didacy,” says Carney. Affini- 
4 ty groups are being formed 
§ too. The leaders of some 20 
8 such groups—like Teachers 
for Dole—will also have vote 
" goals to reach. “Bind ’em in 

early,” says Carney of the 
volunteers, “and you have 
‘em when things go wrong, 
which they always do.” 

If it seems that little is 
left to chance, that’s because 
little is—and Dole himself is 
working harder than ever. 

“He’s here often, meeting quietly with small groups and 
making calls to selected Republicans,” says Carney. Of the 
hundreds of calls placed so far, perhaps none have been so 
important as those that have won the endorsement of 
every one of New Hampshire's nine Republican county 
sheriffs, a first ever sweep. “They're kind of a secret 
weapon,” explains Carney. “The sheriffs up here know 
everybody and are perceived as less political than the oth- 
er elected pols, so their support carries a lot of weight, and 
not just with the pro-gun crowd.” The special attention is 
“damn impressive,” says sheriff Walter Morse of Hillsbor- 
ough County. “I got calls from Dole and met with him 
three times. The others called only once, and they're a hell 
of a lot less busy than he is. You want to win, so you want 
to be with the most serious guys. That’s clearly Dole and 
his people.” 

“I know how I got beat before, and I’m making the cor- 
rections,” Dole deadpanned last February as he watched 
Carney buttonhole a prospective supporter. “You do it 
person by person, kitchen by kitchen. It’s tedious, and it 
doesn’t mean much—unless you want to win.” oy 
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FACE-OFF: The vote marked the 
beginning of the end of prefer- 
ences, said Wilson, right. 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER BERKELEY 


F THE IMPORTANCE OF A HISTORICAL 
event can be measured by the noise 
that surrounds it, then the 
of California’s Board of Regents could 





University 


be sure it was making history last 
week. During 12 hours of passionate 
sometimes ferocious debate, the board 


met to consider whether to end a 30-year 
effort to include more blacks, Latinos and 
Native the 
some 160,000 students. The meeting was 
interrupted by a bomb threat, punctuated 
by protests from radical feminists and 
brought to a halt when the Rev. Jesse Jack 
son linked arms with other protesters to 
sing We Shall Overcome. At that point, the 
regents fled to a separate meeting room 
That was where the 


Americans among system s 





real history was 





m AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 





TA 





made, in relative quiet. In a divided vote 
the board ended affirmative action through- 
out the nine campuses that are the jewels 
of the California state system, prohibiting 
the consideration of race, gender or ethnic 
origin in admissions as well as in hiring and 
dealing with contracts. At a moment when 
aifirmative 
the country—and just one day after Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton told Americans that it had 
been America’ 
California the first state to eliminate race 


action is under attack across 


good for the vote made 
preferences in college admissions and put 
the state at the forefront of eliminating 
them nationwide 
ulted 
sin 
ning « He 
would also be pleased if it marked the be- 


This is a historic moment,” e) 
Wilson 5 This 


f the end of racial preferences 


Governor Pete is the 


ginning of an upsurge for his slow-moving 


NG 


At Pete Wilson’s urging, the Un 





presidential campaign. Though Wilson 
serves as president of the 26-member 
board, until last week he had not attended 
a regular meeting since 1992. But after he 
had been kept offstage for much of the 
summer by throat surgery, he won nation- 
al attention with his high profile in the re- 
gents’ vote. With polls showing that two- 
thirds of Californians and a 
majority of Americans oppose quotas that 
could bring Wilson the political equivalent 
of brand-name identification as an oppo 
nent of affirmative action. “The ( 
got his victory, and I’m sure we'll see a 
grumbled 
Lieutenant Governor Gray Davis, a Demo- 


growing 


yovernor 
campaign commercial shortly 


crat who also serves as a regent 

It took some doing. The repeal of af- 
firmative action was opposed by the presi- 
dent of the university system, the chancel- 





























CLASS QUIZ: Students listen as Connerly, 
foreground, with mike, explains his position 


lors of all nine campuses and many faculty 
and student leaders. But the regents, 18 of 
whom were appointed by Wilson or pre- 
vious Republican Governors, were influ- 
enced by months of lobbying by the Gov- 
ernor. They also enjoyed political cover: a 
leader of the rollback effort was one of the 
board's three black members, Ward Conner- 
ly, a Wilson appointee. “We are turning down 
Asians and whites with 4.0 averages to take 


in blacks and Chicanos with 2.8,” says Con 


nerly. “We can’t go into the 21st century 
with half the people entitled to preferences 
because of their race and the rest standing 
on the sidelines boiling with anger.” 

Opponents of the preference system 
argue that blacks and Hispanics who don’t 
make the cut can still be admitted to one 
of the state’s 22 less selective public cam- 
puses. The nine campuses of the Univer- 
sity of California, they argue, were meant 
to be reserved for the state’s academic 
achievers, As it stands now, however, only 
about half of all U.C. students are admit- 
ted solely on the basis of grades and test 
scores. The rest have benefited from a 
complex equation that awarded points for 
race or gender, including an ethnic-origin 
formula so hairsplitting that Mexican 
Americans were given more weight than 
other Latinos. 

Despite these backbreaking efforts 
the U.C. student body clearly does not mir- 
ror the state’s ethnic diversity. Latinos ac- 
count for a quarter of California’s popu 
lation but only 15.5% of U.C. students 
African Americans, 7% of the state popula- 
tion, are just 4.4% of the student body 
Only whites are represented among the 
students and the population at large in 
about the same proportion 

Asian Americans are the overachievers 
by far: only 10% of the state’s population 
but 30.7% of U.C. students, though they 
are not accorded any of the preferences 
given other ethnic and racial groups. That 
adds a further complication to the tangled 
racial politics of affirmative action in Cali 
fornia. Cut out preferences, university offi- 
cials estimate, and the 
number of white students 
will increase only slightly 
Asian Americans, 
ever, could shoot as high as 
35.4% system-wide and 
54% at Berkeley. “Berke- 
ley will be 92% or 93% 
white and Asian,” predicts 
Bob Laird, admissions di- 
rector at the Berkeley cam- 
pus. “The lack of diversity 
will diminish the educa- 
tion of all the students who 
remain at Berkeley.” 

After the regents vot- 
ed, Jackson, who has been hinting about 
mounting a presidential run for 1996, 
promised to challenge their decision in 
the courts and in the streets. “The protests 
will escalate,” he said. “This is not over.” 
He’s right about that, but perhaps not en- 
tirely in the way he has in mind. Next year 
Californians will vote in a referendum on a 
measure that would forbid the state to use 
affirmative action not only in public edu- 
cation but also in state employment and 
contracting. Polls show three-fourths of 
the state’s voters supporting it a 


how- 
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Mend It, 
Don’t End It 


LL YEAR BILL CLINTON HAS BEEN 

hurrying toward political center 

on everything from balancing 

the budget to school prayer. So it 
seemed a safe bet that his 44-month 
review of federal affirmative-action 
programs would end with a decision 
aimed at placating “angry white 
males” opposed to racial preferences. 
Instead, in a speech last week, Clinton 
delivered an unequivocal endorse- 
ment of affirmative action, His mes- 
sage: “Mend it, don’t end it.” 

What made him stand his ground? 
For one thing, he seems to be in synch 
with a majority of those questioned in a 
TIME/CNN poll taken after the speech. 
Asked about federal affirmative-action 
plans in language mimicking Clin- 
ton’s, 65% said they should be “mend- 
ed”; just 24% said - 
“ended,” 2 

Clinton was also 
influenced by Dick 
Morris, the some- d 
time Republican < 
political consultant 
who has emerged 
this year as the 
President's favored 
guru. Although he 
has been credited with urging the 
President to the right lately, Morris 
worked on the speech with senior aide 
George Stephanopoulos, the more lib- 
eral adviser who oversaw the Adminis- 
tration’s review. Says a senior White 
House official: “[Morris] knows Clinton 
has supported affirmative action his 
whole career and can’t back away.” 

Despite the strong sentiments in 
Clinton’s speech, the 96-page review it 
introduced concludes that a number 
of minority set-asides will have to be 
revised or eliminated to comply with 
the recent Supreme Court ruling that 
requires them to serve a compelling 
government interest and be narrowly 
tailored to their goals. In his speech 
the President tried to reassure liberals 
that they have an ally in the White 
House on affirmative action. But with 
the impact of the high-court decision 
looming, says a top Clinton aide, allud- 
ing to the impact of the Supreme Court 
decision, “there’s a day of reckoning 
coming.” —By James Carney/Washington 
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Elegy for 
Lost Boys 


A swift, dramatic trial 
finds Susan Smith guilty 
of murdering her sons 


By STEVE WULF 








EFORE THE JURY FILED IN JUST PRIOR 
to 8 p.m. on Saturday, Circuit Judge 
William Howard admonished the 
spectators and participants not to 

show any emotion. It seemed an impossible 

request, given the passion and compassion 


aroused by the case. Yet when June Miller, | 


the Union County, South Carolina, clerk of 
court, read “guilty of murder” on the first 
count, the courtroom froze as if a tableau. 
Only Susan Smith seemed to move, shud- 
dering at what had just been said and was 
about to be said again. “Guilty of murder,” 
said the clerk on the second count. 

So ended the first phase of the merci- 
fully short trial of Smith for the drowning 
murders of her two sons, Michael, 3, and 
Alex, 14 months. But Smith must have 
heard the guilty verdict every one of the 
mornings she was driven from the Deten- 
tion Center in York, where she has been in- 
carcerated, to the courthouse in 
Union, where her past—and fu- 
ture—would be revealed. There 
on the side of Highway 49, a few 
miles northeast of Union, was 
the sign for John D. Long Lake. 

On the night of last Oct. 25, 
Smith let her burgundy 1990 
Mazda Protege slide down the 
boat ramp at the lake with her 
boys inside, strapped into their 
car seats. As she ran up the 
ramp, the 23-year-old “good 
mother,” as her friends de- 
scribed her, covered her ears so as not to 
hear the car splash into the water, nor, per- 
haps, the cries of her children. She then 
claimed a black man had carjacked her and 
taken the boys with him, setting off a na- 
tionwide manhunt and a string of public 
appearances by Smith that ended on 
Nov. 3, when she at last confessed. 

Two weeks ago, when the double-mur- 
der trial began, there was no dispute as to 
what happened that night at the lake. But 
the jury was given two very different por- 
trayals of Smith. The prosecution, led by 






i. 


THE JUDGE: Howard 
allowed an option 


IN THE FIRST DEGREE: Smith arrives at the courthouse on 
Saturday, just hours before the jury produced its verdict 





leck, a psychiatrist and 
adjunct professor of law 
at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Halleck, who had 
interviewed Smith for a 
total of 15 hours, de- 
scribed her as a woman 
scarred by the suicide of 
her father when she was 
a child, and molestation 
by her stepfather when 
she was a teen. Suicide 
had long been on her 
mind, and she had at- 
tempted it twice previ- 
ously. Smith, he said, 
was so desperate not to 
be alone and to be liked 
that in the weeks before 
the drownings, she had 
sex with her stepfather 
Bev Russell, her es- 
tranged husband David 
Smith, Findlay and Find- 
lay’s father. According to 
Halleck, Prozac might 
have alleviated her de- 
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16th Circuit solicitor Thomas Pope, 32, | pression, but drinking only deepened it. 
painted Smith as a calculating, cold- | 


hearted woman who drowned her children 
to win the affections of Tom Findlay, the 
son of the owner of the textile plant where 
she worked as a secretary. In his opening 
statement, assistant solicitor Keith Giese 
said, “For nine days in the fall of 1994, Su- 
san Smith looked this country in the eye 
and lied.” The defense, mounted by David 
Bruck, wanted the jurors to see Smith as a 
deeply troubled woman who tried to com- 
mit suicide and momentarily 
forgot about her sons. “Please 
understand,” said co-defense 
attorney Judy Clarke, “the vic- 
tims in this case are Michael 
and Alex Smith. They were 
beautiful children. They were 
precious children ... [but] this 
case goes way back, well before 
the night of Oct. 25, 1994.” 
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Howard’s no-nonsense, no- 
cameras approach, the proceed- 
ings moved briskly, putting the 
celebrated—though admittedly more com- 
plicated—murder trial on the other side of 
the country to shame. Both the prosecution 
and the defense took just 2 days to present 
their cases. There was no clear sign as to 
which way the jury would turn. Witnesses 
for both sides worked at cross purposes 
with the attorneys who had called them to 
the stand. Even the journalists covering the 
case were split on whether Smith was a 
bloodless murderer or a tragically lost soul. 

The most dramatic testimony was pro- 
vided by defense witness Dr. Seymour Hal- 


Thanks in part to Judge | 


On the night of Oct. 25, the psychiatrist 
said Smith told him, she stopped at a 
bridge over the Broad River with the notion 
of jumping in with her children. “She had 
strong religious beliefs that her kids would 
survive with her in heaven,” Halleck testi- 
fied. The crying of her sons, though, made 
her get back in the car and drive on—to 
John D. Long Lake. On the ramp, she let 
the car roll down before applying the hand 
brake. Again, she let it roll, then braked. 
But the next time she released the brake 
she ran from the car as if “some survival in- 
stinct” overrode her maternal one. Still, 
when Pope asked Halleck, “She did know 
right from wrong, and have the ability to 
make a choice?” Halleck responded, “Yes.” 

In summations, the prosecution ham- 
mered home the words “evil” and “wicked” 
and “murder.” Countered Clarke: “Evilness 
had nothing to do with this. Mental illness, 
mental disorder, whatever you want to call 
it, had everything to do with it.” In what 
seemed a break for Smith, the judge grant- 
eda defense request to allow the jury to con- 
sider a verdict of involuntary manslaughter. 
At 5:30 p.m. the panel left the courtroom. It 
reached a verdict some 2 hours later, at al- 
most the same time of night the Mazda 
slipped into Long Lake. 

This week the jury will decide whether 
to grant the prosecution’s request that Smith 
be executed, or to imprison her for life. 
When that decision is handed down, the 
world will find out if the feelings for Michael 
and Alex are so strong that there are none left 
for their mother. —Reported by Lisa H. Towle/ 
Union 
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@ CITIES 


More Heat Than Light 


After a hellish five days that left 457 dead, Chicago 
sweated out a week of recriminations 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 





HEN VONCILE SHIPPS GOT HOME 

from work two Thursdays ago, she 

noted the usual evidence that it 

was a scorcher. There was no wa- 
ter pressure in her brick flat on Chicago’s 
South Side, since the local kids had opened 
the fire hydrants. There was some water 
in a kettle, though, which she cooled with 
ice and gave to her bedridden son David, 
41. “He seemed fine,” Shipps says, so she 
went out to a gathering at her church. 
When she returned, David was not fine. 
“His voice had changed,” she says; he was 
too weak to hold a glass. Shipps called 911 
but learned that ambulances were booked 
for two hours. A private service told her 
the same thing, so she got David into a car 
and ran red lights to a hospital. There, an 
exhausted doctor informed her that her 
son had been dead an hour and a half. 
“That was a lie,” says Shipps angrily. “He 
could have been saved if the ambulance 
had come out in time. I’ve been in this city 





paying taxes long enough to get better 


than this.” 

Can 457 people die suddenly in an 
American metropolis, with no one to blame 
for it but God? That was the question 


Chicago faced last week as the official | 


count of heat-related deaths from the pre- 
vious, hellish weekend mounted and set- 
tled by Friday at a mortality figure more 
than seven times that of the 1994 Los An- 
geles earthquake. Most of the victims were 
over 60. Many were sick already; quite a 
few were reclusive; and in the words of 
Cook County medical examiner Edmund 
R. Donoghue, “[Many] were probably very 
near death and their date of death was just 
moved up by the heat.” But that was small 
solace to survivors. As the corpses piled up, 
so did bitter recriminations against the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Richard M. Daley. 

Daley brought some of the vitupera- 
tion down on himself through sheer lack 
of tact. On Friday the mayor admonished 
reporters, “We all have our little problems; 
let’s not blow it out of proportion.” He 
joked that people loved Chicago because 
of its extremes, weather included. The re- 
mark seemed macabre days later, as hospi- 
tals grew overloaded and emergency vehi- 
cles delivered so many bodies to the Cook 
County morgue that the overflow had to be 
stored in seven refrigerated trucks. 





And it was not long before outraged 
citizens made their replies to the mayor. 
The city’s “Heat Plan,” they discovered, 
although just 1% pages long, included pro- 
visions that allow the city to declare a state 
of emergency and so mobilize its entire po- 
lice, fire and paramedic forces—provisions 
that Daley invoked only tardily. Republi- 
can state senator Robert Raica, who is a 
paramedic, called for hearings on the inad- 
equate ambulance service. Jennifer Neary, 
head of a group called Metro Seniors in 
Action, noting that the city had gone to the 





hot apartments, is the same as that used in 
many large cities.) Daley’s pugnaciousness 
was outdone only by that of his commis- 
sioner of human services, Daniel Alvarez. 
“We are talking about people that died be- 
cause they neglected themselves,” he said 
of some of the victims. “These are people 
who don’t read the newspapers, who don’t 
watch TV. We did everything possible.” Al- 
varez later apologized for his remarks. 
Appropriately so, because in many cas- 
es, the victims’ main sin was being old and 
poor. The weekend's most crushing revela- 
tion was that many people in tough neigh- 
borhoods died in sweltering apartments 
because they feared that opening a win- 
dow might invite robbery. Yet Alvarez’s 
analysis did have a grain of truth. Some 
anecdotes suggest that other victims were 
elderly shut-ins with disabilities who didn’t 
hear or heed the weather warnings. Still 
others had air conditioners but declined, 
sometimes out of habit, to use them. 





TOO MUCH BUSINESS: At one funeral home, A.A. Rayner & Sons on Chicago’s South 
Side, 40 of the funerals handled last week were attributed to heat-related deaths 


trouble of setting up “cooling centers,” 
asked why a recently reconstituted police 
Senior Citizens Unit had failed to visit many 
elderly shut-ins and transport them to safe- 
ty. “We are truly disgusted,” she said. 
Instead of soothing his constituents 
with comforting words, Daley spread 
blame. He criticized Commonwealth Edi- 
son, whose partial blackout deprived 
41,000 residents of the city’s North Side of 
air conditioning over the weekend. (This 
proved off the point: there were far more 
deaths on the South Side.) He questioned 
coroner Donoghue’s death count, implying 
that by Donoghue’s standards, “everybody 
in the summer that dies will die of heat.” 
(Another red herring: Donoghue’s calcula- 
tion, which includes people who died of 
unknown natural causes in extraordinarily 
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Reaching such a population is laborious 
and appears to require more planning than 
Chicago, known more for snow than for 
heatstroke, thought to apply. 
Unfortunately, only harsh experience 
appears to be the mother of municipal heat 
policy. On Thursday, Daley announced a 
revision of the Heat Plan featuring a three- 
part citizen-alert system that runs from 
“heat watch,” through “heat warning” to 
“heat emergency.” The new plan, which 
includes setting up phone banks and spe- 
cial rescue squads to reach senior citizens, 
borrows from ones in place in St. Louis and 
Philadelphia. Not that these cities deserve 
credit for special prescience: St. Louis lost 
135 people to a heat wave in 1980, and Phil- 
ly saw its own deadly summer (114 lost) 
in 1993, —Reported by James L. Graff/Chicago 
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m@ WEST VIRGINIA 


h! Madame First Lady! 


With her steamy revelations in a new book, the 
Governor's wife Rachael Worby has raised a storm 


By LEON JAROFF 





“Gaston was different. When she tried 
slipping into bed wearing underpants, a T 
shirt, socks and a sweatshirt with a hood, 
he clicked on the light and gently told her 
she could not come to bed like that. He 
loved her body, she had beautiful breasts, 
he told her softly while she cried. He want- 
ed to please her.” 


In any steamy romance novel, these slight- 
ly titillating words would cause scarcely a 
ripple. But in West Virginia last week, they 





STRANGE BIRD: Worby, posing in her husband's suit, 
has boosted her orchestra but offended local pride 


and other passages in a newly published 
book created a political tsunami. For “Gas- 
ton” is Democratic Governor Gaston Ca- 
perton; and the object of his beneficence 
was his wife Rachael Worby, conductor 
of the Wheeling Symphony Orchestra, 
leader of Carnegie Hall’s young people’s 
concerts and, beyond any doubt, the most 
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controversial first lady in the state’s history. 

The disclosures appear in Divided 
Lives (Simon & Schuster; $23), by a close 
friend of Worby’s, Washington Post re- 
porter Elsa Walsh, who set out to penetrate 
the ambivalences of three accomplished 
women as they struggle to balance their 
professional and private lives. Besides con- 
ductor Worby, the book includes chapters 
on ABC television personality Meredith 
Vieira and Dr. Alison Estabrook, chief of 
breast surgery at Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center in Manhattan. But it was 
the Worby chapter that provoked its own 
backlash last week, not only 


cussion of her sexual history 
(and the tattoo emblazoned on 
her upper right thigh), but be- 
cause she demystifies the role 


of first lady for women of am- 
bition in the late 20th century. 
“I can only assume that the lay- 
ing bare of my own life will ... 
help open doors to other 
women which might otherwise 
remain closed,” Worby told re- 
porters last week. 


ernor has stoutly—and appar- 
ently joyously—defended his 
wife. “Rachael has always been 
what she is, and that’s what I 


rageous, outspoken person.” 
Some of his constituents took a 
different view. “She’s a dis- 
grace to West Virginia,” huffed 
a woman during a lunch break 
in Huntington last week. “She 
should leave her sex life pri- 
vate. Everything she has done is 
just to draw attention to her.” 
Married to Caperton in 
1990, Worby seemed ill-fitted to the role 
from the start. An outsider from New York 
in a rural state, distressed that her new role 
was hobbling her career in music, she 
pined for the cultural environment of Man- 
hattan, where she maintains an apartment. 
She sought a conducting job in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, but lost out when some board 
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because of Worby’s frank dis- | 


At least publicly, the Gov- 


love about her,” he told re- | 
porters. “She is a gutsy, cou- | 


members attributed her success with the 
Wheeling Symphony to her marriage to the 
Governor. Walsh recounts how Worby “in- 
sisted to me for nearly a year that she felt 
loved and embraced as the first lady of West 
Virginia before breaking down and admit- 
ting that she actually cried half the time 
during that period, almost bereft, feeling 
deeply alone and friendless ... Even after 
she acknowledged her life was less than the 
fairy tale she presented to the public, 
Rachael worried that her comments might 
reflect negatively on Gaston.” 

Worby brought many of her problems 
on herself. She raised eyebrows by sitting in 
the Governor’s lap at a West Virginia foot- 
ball game; she was accused (perhaps un- 
fairly) of kicking a state trooper during a 
helicopter trip and of cursing another 
when she missed a phone call. Speaking 
before a group of gifted high school stu- 
dents, she called Bob Dole “an idiot on 
every subject.” At political appearances 
she looked—and was—unhappy, eager to 
get back to her musical activities and seem- 
ingly unconcerned that she was fast be- 
coming a political liability. 

Kicking off a well-intended literacy 
drive, she offended West Virginians’ pride 
by stating that while shopping she often 


4é4Rachael has always been what she is, and that’s what 
| love about her. She is a gutsy, courageous person.77 


had to help others read food labels. She said 
that half a million of the state’s residents are 
functionally illiterate; according to the De- 
partment of Education, only 200,000 fit 
that description. Her typical all-black at- 
tire, along with ponytail and multiple ear 
ornaments, seemed quite un-first ladylike. 

Even Worby’s accomplishments have 
aroused resentment. Although she was 
credited with making the Wheeling Sym- 
phony into a highly respected organization 
and drawing as many as 25,000 spectators 
to its annual Fourth of July concert, she 
was criticized for undiplomatically sever- 
ing some local musicians and hiring others 
from out of state. And some residents 
griped that in a state with one of the high- 
est unemployment rates and lowest per- 
capita incomes, it was difficult for many 
people to relate to her passion for classical 
music, 

Yet Worby all along has had defend- 
ers who value what she brings to the 
state. “Like a bird,” former Charleston 
Gazette columnist Don Marsh wrote in 
1991, “she is too vivid; her color is too 
bright.” Added a recent Gazette editori- 
al: “In all her plumage, she’s a conspicu- 
ous member of West Virginia's ornitholo- 
gy ... Undoubtedly, she will continue to 
draw barrages. But wouldn't it be dull 
without her?” —Reported by Dave 
Foertsch/Huntington and Julie Grace/Chicago 
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BOSNIA 


BOMBS AND 





BLUSTER 


With another “safe” area at risk, the allies threaten 
to strike the Serbs and say they mean it this time 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HIS TIME, THEY SAID, THEY WOULD 

put an end to vacillation and 

to pinprick bombing. “What we 

must do today,” Prime Minister 

John Major told the 16-nation 

emergency conference on Bosnia 

in London last week, “is spell out in un- 

mistakable terms the consequences of fur- 

ther attacks” by Bosnian Serbs on U.N.-de- 

clared “safe areas.” “We must mean what 

we say and be determined to carry out 
what we say.” 

Right. But what did they say? And what 

did they mean? At the end of eight hours of 

discussion among foreign and defense min- 

isters, British Foreign Secretary Malcolm 

Rifkind emerged to deliver the official sum- 

mary of the meeting. He issued the Serbs a 





SURRENDER TALKS: Peacekeepers and Serb soldiers listen as 
Miadic discusses capitulation with civilians from Zepa 


warning, but an ambiguous one, declaring 
that any attack on Gorazde, the last remain- 
ing safe area in eastern Bosnia, “would be 
met with a substantial and decisive re- 
sponse.” Precisely what that response 
would be was not spelled out. The U.S. had 
gone into the meeting calling for sweeping 
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air attacks on the Serbs. France favored 
sending more peacekeepers to Gorazde. As 
host of the conference, Rifkind reported 
that “there was strong support for the use of 
air power” but there was also concern about 
“the serious risks involved in this course of 
action.” He went on to “emphasize that the 
U.N. must not go to war but needs to sup- 
port realistic and effective deterrents.” 

Taking his turn on the podium, U.S. 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
agreed that the policy was to deter the 
Serbs. But he insisted that an attack on 
Gorazde would be met with decisive air 
strikes on Serb forces and supply lines. 
“Any air campaign will include significant 
attacks on significant targets,” he said. 
NATO already has plans for such air raids, 
ranging from close support of troops on the 
ground to a “regional” bombing campaign, 
, although the relevant 
¢ U.N. resolution autho- 
rizes strikes only in and 
around a safe area. It 
was still unclear just 
who would make the 
decision to launch those 
strikes. At one point 
Christopher said, “The 
people of Bosnia simply 
cannot afford any more 
empty threats,” thereby 
suggesting, perhaps un- 
wittingly, that the many 
previous challenges to 
the Serbs had been 
bluffs. 

The details of the 
policy will have to be 
spelled out soon. As the 
ministers sat down in London, one safe 
area, Srebrenica, had already fallen and an- 
other, Zepa, was about to fall. Gorazde was 
surrounded and under artillery fire. If the 
Serb commander, General Ratko Mladic, 
presses ahead with his assault, the U.N. and 
NATO will then be pledged to strike. 
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Bosnian Prime Minister Haris Silajdzic 
was skeptical. “They always produce half- 
measures,” he said, referring to the West- 
ern allies. The ultimatum to the Serbs to 
keep their hands off Gorazde, he said, was 
a “green light” for them to attack else- 
where. He predicted the Serbs would take 
the pressure off the eastern enclave but 
keep squeezing the capital, Sarajevo, and 
possibly try to capture Bihac, the last gov- 
ernment outpost in the northwest. 

The catalyst for the London conference 
was the brutal Serb assault on the eastern 
enclave of Srebrenica two weeks ago. The 
Serbs made captives of men and boys of mil- 
itary age and, in a new wave of “ethnic 
cleansing,” sent the rest of the town’s 42,000 
Muslims fleeing to government lines. U.N 
officials collecting the testimony of refugees 
are convinced that the Serbs committed ap- 
palling acts of rape and murder. The Serbs 
then moved on Zepa, and Mladic staged a 
surrender ceremony with some Bosnian 
civilians at an abandoned U.N. observation 
post outside town. But the government 


troops there, bolstered by escapees from 
Srebrenica, refused to go along with the ca- 
pitulation because the Serbs intended to de 
tain men ages 18 to 55 again 

As the Serbs attacked Zepa and then 
Gorazde, French President Jacques Chirac 
proposed a counteroffensive, or at least a 


reinforcement of Gorazde, with French 
troops to fly in aboard American heli- 
copters. That got President Bill Clinton’s at 
tention, since he is still determined to keep 
the U.S., especially its ground troops, from 
sliding into the war. Though Clinton be 
grudges any time he must divert from do- 
mestic concerns, he spent at least 20 hours 
last week working on the Bosnia problem 
with his national-security aides. 

Secretary of Defense William Perry and 
John Shalikashvili, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, convinced Clinton that 
Chirac’s proposal was unacceptable, an idea 
prompted more by the French sense of hon- 
or than by a serious assessment of the situa- 
tion in Bosnia. “Shali’s ultimate argument,” 
says a senior White House official, “was that 





you would have to have an air campaign to 
get the troops into Gorazde anyway, so why 
not try an air campaign first?” 

Without dissent, the London conference 
agreed to keep the U.N. Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR) in Bosnia as long as possible. 
The ministers also said they would use a new 
U.N. rapid-reaction force now taking shape to 
secure a land supply route into Sarajevo, 
where relief shipments have been cut off for 
weeks. Indeed, on Sunday, elements of that 
reportedly including British 
French artillery brigades, were rushed to 
Sarajevo after two French peacekeepers 
there were killed by Serb shelling. Earlier, 
Rifkind had warned that if the U.S. lifts the 
arms embargo against Bosnia, the situation 
would become too dangerous and “UNPRO- 
FOR would have to withdraw.” 

The life of a peacekeeper is pretty dan- 
More than 300 Dutch 
troops captured by the Serbs in Srebrenica 
were released through Belgrade only last 
Friday. In besieged Zepa, the 79 Ukraini- 
ans on peacekeeping duty were first dis 


force, and 


gerous in any case 
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AFTER SREBRENICA: Having 
fought through Serb lines, 
men arriving in Tuzla tell 
women of their husbands 


armed by Bosnian govern- 
ment soldiers, then driven 
into their shelters. Bosnian 
troops in Zepa threatened to 
kill the Ukrainian peace- 
keepers if the U.N. did not 
send a high-ranking negotia- 
tor. The Serbs made that im- 
possible by closing the ap- 
proach road and next day 
opened up with mortar and 
artillery fire. The Bosnian 
government forces respond- 
ed, and some of their shells, 
by accident or design, landed 
in the Ukrainian compound, 
causing heavy damage. 

The Clinton Administra- 
tion opposes a unilateral lift- 
ing of the arms embargo 
against Bosnia, arguing that 
the U.S. would then have to 
supply weaponry and train- 
ing to the mostly Muslim 
Bosnian army, thus “Ameri- 
canizing the war.” In fact, 
Bosnian have said 
they are most interested in 
acquiring tanks and artillery 
made in Russia and Poland. 
They have used and trained 
with those weapons in the 
past, and they could put 
them into combat quickly. 

At Clinton’s request, Sen- 
ator Robert Dole, sponsor of 
the resolution to lift the em- 
bargo, agreed to wait until the 
London meeting was over to act on the mat- 
ter. He said the Senate would take up his bill 
this week. Most congressional head counters 
believe that the measure will pass even if 
Clinton vetoes it and that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will rush through its version as 
well. 

But it is a very different piece of legisla- 
tion from those that have previously ap- 
peared in the Senate or House. This one 
will go into effect only after UNPROFOR 
troops have pulled out of Bosnia or 12 


leaders 


weeks after the Bosnian government asks 
the force to leave, whichever comes first 
Even then, the bill provides Clinton with a 
waiver that will allow him to postpone any 
action, but he must reapply for that author- 
ity every 30 days. So the law lifting the em- 
bargo is likely to be irrelevant by the time it 
is a reality. Bosnia’s fate will be decided not 
by legislation but by the dynamics of the 
brutal conflict outsiders have been unable 
to stop. Reported by Edward Barnes/ 
Belgrade, Massimo Calabresi/Vitez and Dean 
Fischer with Christopher, with other bureaus 
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A year after taking charge in the Gaza Strip and with his 
West Bank role growing, Yasser Arafat struggles to govern 


By LISA BEYER GAZA STRIP 
HIRTY YEARS AS A REVOLUTIONARY 
failed to wear down Yasser Arafat. 
One year as a pothole fixer has left 
him exhausted. While a leader in ex- 
ile, the chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization main- 

tained an air of triumph through highs and 

lows, flashing photographers a victory sign 
and a grin even in his most desperate mo- 

ments, But now that Arafat is principally a 

governor and nota fighter, the effervescence 

has disappeared. On a recent evening, two 
senior aides found him so troubled by his 
burdens that he pleaded that they sit with 
him into the night. They stayed until 2:30 in 
the morning. “He’s a very sad person these 
days,” says an aide who meets Arafat week- 
ly. “He conveys a sense of helplessness and 
becomes angry more quickly than before. 
He’s becoming an old man fast.” 
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CANAREBEL « 
BEARULER? J 


That may sound like a strange observa- 
tion at a time when Arafat looks poised to 
win an expansion of his authority. For the 
past year the Palestinians have enjoyed 
limited self-rule in the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank city of Jericho. Now negotiators 
are scrambling to meet this week’s dead- 
line for an accord that would detail a 
timetable for Palestinian elections as well 
as a redeployment of the Israeli army in 
the West Bank. The original deadline for 
the new agreement was July 1, but that 
slipped to July 25 and may slip again. The 
killing last week of two Israeli hikers in the 
West Bank, presumably by Palestinian ter- 
rorists—the first such murders in three 
months—does not seem to have stymied 
the talks, however, and the two sides 
appear to be close to a deal 

Symbolically and economically, the 
West Bank is much more important to the 
Palestinians—and the Israelis—than is the 
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Gaza Strip. Given the approach of this new 
phase of Palestinian self-determination, : 
and given the wobbly but undeniable * 
progress toward a secure peace that the? 
Palestinians and Israelis have made since? 
they signed the Oslo Accords in 1993, it 
might be expected that Arafat would dis- 

play some joy and satisfaction these days. 

But he appears more fatigued than exhila- 

rated, more fatalistic than hopeful. And the 

same can be said for his people. 

To understand why that is so, and to 
get a sense of what the near future holds 
for the West Bank, one need only look at 
the experience of Palestinian self-rule so 
far. When Arafat entered the Gaza Strip, 
he and his aides raised expectations to an 
absurd height. The initial euphoria was 
sure to ebb, but Gazans could reasonably 
have hoped for competence and fairness, 
pride in their new government and a sense 
of momentum toward statehood. Instead 





“AN OLD MAN”: Arafat stands on a beach 
in the Gaza Strip. “He conveys a sense of 
helplessness,” says one of his aides 


they have seen organizational anarchy, 
corruption and autocracy. Meanwhile, the 
realization is sinking in that the Israelis 
will exercise some control over their lives 
for the foreseeable future. As they watch 
their cheap flags fly in faded tatters, many 
Palestinians would echo the words of one 
of Arafat’s aides: “We have an emotional 
catastrophe here. So many of us went to 
jail, lost friends to the battle with Israel. 
We ask ourselves, If we are not truly build- 
ing a decent state, why did we go to jail for 
this damn cause?” 

It was obvious as soon as Israel and the 
P.L.O, announced the Oslo agreement that 
the main test for Arafat would be to trans- 
form himself from symbol-agitator-roving 
propagandist to ruler-conciliator-at-home 
pragmatist. A year after his return to his 











homeland, he is still struggling with the 
challenge. His brand of leadership remains 
better suited to an activist on the run than 
an administrator on the job. His strength is 
political theater, not practical policy. 

To govern the Gaza Strip and Jericho, 
Arafat established the Palestinian Authori- 
ty, patched together from previously exiled 
bureaucrats in the P.L.o. and from the 
organization’s ranks of underground 
activists in the occupied territories. Israel 
has been stingy about relinquishing real 
power to Arafat—strictly controlling who 
and what go in and out of the self-rule 
zones—but on its own terms, the Authority, 
with its 18 ministers, 22,000 civil servants 
and 18,500 security personnel, has per- 
formed far less well than had been hoped, 
as Authority officials themselves acknowl- 
edge. “How can we convince people we 
are on the right path when we can’t even 
create a sewage system?” says Justice Min- 
ister Freih Abu Middain. 

As chairman of the Palestinian 
Authority, Arafat hoards power in the 
same way he did as leader of the P.L.o., 
and the bottleneck of decision making at 
the top has helped create pervasive disor- 
ganization within his government. “There 
is an unbelievable amount of inefficiency,” 
says a department head. “The norm is 
against working well.” Arafat has also 
retained his habit of appointing at least 
two people for every task, so that no one 
rises too high and he retains power as the 
arbiter of conflicts. The results are inco- 
herent policy and internal bicker- 
ing. The chairman is notorious for 
playing his Planning Minister, 
Nabil Shaath, and his Economics 
Minister, Ahmed Qrei, off each 
another. “The enmity between 
them is startling,” says an expert 
at the U.S. State Department. 

Governmental appointments 
have been based largely on politi- 
cal loyalty rather than creden- 
tials. Arafat's brother-in-law is 
one of the new members of the 
Palestinian Higher Education 
Council. Some health-care pro- 
fessionals are outraged _ that 
Fathi, the head of the Palestine 
Red Crescent and the chairman’s 
younger brother (and spitting 
image, sans beard and kaffiyeh), 
has been assigned a_ role 
encroaching on the turf of Health 
Minister Riyad Za’noun. 

As a result of Arafat’s admin- 
istration, government services in 
many cases have deteriorated in 
the past year. A letter mailed 
within the tiny Gaza Strip now 
takes a week to arrive instead of 
two days. The phone system is a 
mess, because the Palestinian 


Authority has added twice as many lines 
as it was designed for. Building construc- 
tion is so unregulated that Arafat's own 
Planning Ministry warns of a “forthcom- 
ing disaster”; the Authority manages to 
collect even less in taxes than the Israelis 
did, and the security forces especially 
have developed a reputation for petty 
corruption. A common complaint is that 
medical services have declined; Arafat's 
wife Suha won't give birth in the Gaza 
Strip—she has flown to Paris to await the 
arrival of their first child. 

The Gaza Strip is perennially poor, 
and the economy's biggest problem right 
now is that last fall, as a result of a series 
of Palestinian terrorist attacks, the Israeli 
government placed restrictions on trade 
with the territories and the number of 
Palestinian laborers who can cross into 
Israel each day for work. Nevertheless, 
Arafat and the Authority can still be held 
responsible for economic mismanage- 
ment. The Authority has failed to attract 
significant new investments, aside from 
those in construction made mostly by 
Palestinians. Infrastructure projects spon- 
sored by international donors are under 
way, but disagreements over Arafat's 
loose accounting practices were the main 
reason for a long delay. 

It is true that Arafat has begun to score 
successes in everyday governance that 
amount if not to nation building, at least to 
nation tending. The Education Ministry 
has built 250 new classrooms in the Gaza 





BROKEN CALM: After months of cease-fire, two 
Israelis were killed last week, probably by terrorists 
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Strip, and half the schools there 
have been modestly refur- 
bished. Palestinian TV has 
been broadcasting in the Gaza 
Strip since last year, and exper- 
imental programs began in the 
West Bank last month. In joint 
ventures with private investors, 
the Housing Ministry has put 
up 4,000 apartments in the 
Gaza Strip. The hospital in Jeri- 
cho has been renovated. 

All told, though, the Gaza 
Strip experience has not pro- 
vided much inspiration to 
Palestinians in the West Bank 
as self-rule comes their way. 
They are likely in any case to 
be disappointed by the degree 
of self-rule they are allowed. 
Among Palestinians, the wide- 
spread expectation was that 
after the next phase of negotia- 
tions, Israel's occupation forces 
would make way for Arafat's 
army and police by pulling out 
of all Palestinian cities, towns 
and villages in the West Bank, 
remaining only in positions 
necessary for protecting Israeli 
settlements. But the Israelis say 
they will leave just four cities 
for now, and that further re- 
deployments will stretch into 
mid-1997. Arafat’s chief repre- 
sentative in Jerusalem, Faisal 
Husseini, has called the drawn- 
out scheme a “disaster” for the 
Palestinians. 

The Americans take a very 
different view of the recent negotiations. | 
“We are on the verge of a major step for- 
ward—the combination of West Bank 
empowerment, Israeli redeployment and 
Palestinian elections,” says Robert Pel- 
letreau, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near East Affairs. “Elections will be a 
major breakthrough.” The timing of the 
elections is far from certain, however, and 
some Palestinians question whether they 
will be truly democratic. 


LAWED OR NOT, THE AGREEMENT 
under discussion does illustrate one 
fact of overarching importance: the 
peace process continues. His admin- 
istration may be a mess and the mail 
may not arrive, but Arafat has man- 
aged to keep the framework for talks intact, 
even though late last year they were at risk 
of tumbling down. For fear of igniting civ- 
il war when he arrived in the Gaza Strip, 
Arafat was at first permissive toward the Is- 
lamic Resistance Movement, also known 
as Hamas, and the much smaller Islamic Ji- 
had, the two groups most militant toward 
Israel. But the soft approach merely em- 
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POTHOLES: A street in perennially impoverished Gaza City; the 
Palestinian Authority is struggling to improve conditions there 


CONTROL: Arafat has 10 separate security services; these men are 
training as police for the West Bank towns of Nablus and Ramallah 


boldened the radicals, who committed a 
number of deadly terrorist attacks during 
the last three months of 1994. A double- 
suicide bombing last January that killed 21 
Israelis convinced Arafat that further ne- 
gotiations with Israel were impossible in 
an atmosphere darkened by terror. 

“It was a real wake-up call,” says a 
State Department official of the January 
attack. “We and the Israelis gave him that 
message very forcefully, and I believe 
some of his own people delivered it as 
well.” In a tense meeting, says Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher, he told Arafat, 
“Look, if you don’t meet Israel’s security 
needs, you won't have peace, and you cer- 
tainly won't have us.” In April, Arafat 
extracted a promise from Hamas to forgo 
violence until July 1. He also set up special 
security courts and ordered sweeps in the 
Gaza Strip that netted hundreds of Islamic 
activists. The cease-fire held, and the 
stalled peace talks were able to go forward. 

Arafat’s success on the security front 
comes at the expense of human rights, 
which, according to a recent study by the 
U.S.-based Human Rights Watch, are in a 


“perilous state.” The security 
forces are enormous, made up 
of the army, the regular 
8 police, the border police, the 
3 marine police, the regular 
presidential guard (known as 
Force 17), the élite praetorian 
guard, the civil defense force, 
military intelligence, general 
intelligence and the so-called 
preventive security apparatus. 
Suspects have been tried late 
at night, without the knowl- 
edge of family members or 
lawyers. So far, two individu- 
als have died in jail, their bod- 
ies bearing signs of torture. 
Authorities have curtailed the 
free circulation of newspapers 
from time to time and 
detained a handful of journal- 
ists. Nevertheless, prison offi- 
cials have allowed the Inter- 
national Committee of the 
Red Cross access to detainees, 
and the Palestinian Authority 
did license Hamas to publish 
a journal. 

By avoiding disaster, Arafat 
has in his year of governing put 
an irreversible cast on the peace 
process and on progress toward 
true Palestinian independence, 
and that is surely a_ signal 
accomplishment. The Palestini- 
ans, however, are wondering 
what kind of society that inde- 
pendence will bring them. “I 
need to feel improvements in 
my daily life,” says Nabil Abu 
Muaileq, a civil engineer in Gaza City, “not 
just see big leaders on TV talking about it.” 
Hisham Saleh, a butcher in the West Bank 
city of el-Bireh, pauses from his work and 
says, “Judging from what’s happened in 
Gaza and Jericho, | expect no improvement 
in our lives when the Palestinian Authority 
comes here.” 

To Saleh, Arafat is “just another Arab 
head of state, like the others, running a 
dictatorship, with his own clique sur- 
rounding him.” Anyway, he adds, “our 
future is determined by the Israelis and 
the Americans, who believe the Palestini- 
ans should be quiet and not make trouble. 
Therefore, we are given a little thing and 
that’s it.” Saleh, however, is not angry; his 
voice is dispassionate, matter-of-fact. “We 
live from day to day,” he explains, return- 
ing to his counter. “I'm not willing to 
exhaust my energies awaiting the fulfill- 
ment of high hopes.” Such resignation may 
prove the salvation of Arafat. Unable to 
deliver his people more, he may find com- 
fort in their realization that they must 
expect less. —With reporting by Dean Fischer/ 
Washington and Jamil Hamad/Gaza Strip 
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Decline of the Times 


As the industry ails, Times Mirror closes down a 
New York City tabloid and slashes its L.A. flagship 


By ADAM COHEN 





HEN MARK WILLES WAS AN EXECU- 
tive at General Mills, he ordered 
the company’s Red Lobster restau- 
rants to stop serving bread to din- 

ers because they filled up on it and ordered 
less food. It was therefore entirely in char- 
acter when the relentlessly bottom line- 
oriented Willes, six weeks into his new job 
as CEO of Times Mirror, announced mas- 
sive layoffs at the media giant's newspa- 
pers. In less than a week, Willes closed 
down New York Newsday, cutting about 
750 jobs, and then announced an addition- 
al 1,000 job reductions company-wide, 
primarily at the flagship Los Angeles Times. 

These are excruciat- 
ing times for the newspa- 
per industry. Newsprint 
prices have shot up more 
than 50% in the past year, 
advertising in much of 
the country is soft after 
years of recession, and 
circulation at many pa- 
pers is flat or declining. 
In recent months the 
Houston Post and the 
Baltimore Evening Sun 
have joined the casual- 
ties. And a bitter strike 
against the Detroit Free 
Press and the Detroit 
News has opened the 
possibility that only one 
of those two papers will 
survive. 

The Times Mirror Co. is having it par- 
ticularly rough. Its largest paper, the Los 
Angeles Times, has suffered through the 
hard economic times and weak advertising 
climate that have gripped Southern Cali- 
fornia since the early 1990s. And New York 
Newsday, one of four major papers in a city 
that many say can profitably support only 
two, had been gushing red ink—as much as 
$100 million since its founding a decade 
ago. Times Mirror’s profit margin has been 
9% to 10%, well below the industry aver- 
age. And Times Mirror stock has floun- 
dered, falling from $53 a share in 1987 to 
$24 before the Newsday closing. 

The new cuts will trim about 700 jobs 
at the Los Angeles Times, 150 of them edi- 
torial, through layoffs, attrition and early 
retirement. The paper is closing several re- 


| gional sections. Times Mirror is also giving 





WILLES: Is the new CEO a bottom- 
liner or hit man for the Chandlers? 





second thoughts to its effort to enter cable- 
TV programming. While New York News- 
day has stopped publishing, some staff 
members may be moved to Newsday's 
flagship paper on Long Island, which has 
been consistently profitable. 

Willes says the downsizing is just pru- 

dent management. “Expenses at the L.A. 
Times are higher than at other newspa- 
pers,” he explains. “To get our returns back 
up to a competitive level, we have to get 
staffing down.” But some contend that 
the Chandler family, which owns control- 
ling shares of Times Mirror, is at fault for 
taking huge dividends instead of reinvest- 
ing in the company. Willes, said one L.A. 
Times veteran, “is a hit 
3 man for the Chandler 
= cousins.” 
; “IT just hope that, in 
8 these cost-cutting spasms 
that the stockholders 
think are important, they 
put some pressure on 
Mark Willes not to de- 
grade quality,” comments 
Bryce Nelson, interim 
chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Southern Califor- 
nia school of journalism 
and a former L.A. Times 
reporter. At New York 
Newsday, some staff 
members are bitter be- 
cause they maintain the 
paper would have been 
in the black by next year. 
“They wanted to do a ritual slaughter for 
the amusement of Wall Street. They've 
done it, and the 80 children of the Chandler 
family made lots of money,” says Jim 
Dwyer, a New York Newsday columnist 
who was unsuccessful in negotiating an 
employee buyout. 

Wall Street does appear pleased. Times 
Mirror stock has risen more than 20% since 
the first layoffs were announced, and more 
than 50% since Willes was named Ceo. “Ul- 
timately, the business of journalism is still a 
business,” notes Doug Arthur, a publishing 
analyst at Morgan Stanley. “Companies exist 
to make money and reward shareholders.” 
The question is whether newspapers will be 
able to reward shareholders and readers at 
the same time. —Reported by Dan 
Cray/Los Angeles and Jenifer Mattos/New York 





@ BUSINESS 


TV and Not TV 


At its nadir, Zenith gives 
way to a Korean company 


ELL BEFORE CHANNEL SURFING 

was a glint in an engineer's eye, 

Zenith was a power to be reckoned 

with. The U.S. brand whose name 

suggests the summit of aspiration was born 

on a Chicago kitchen table in 1918, when 

two wireless-radio buffs turned out equip- 

ment for other amateurs. In the 1940s, 

Zenith went into making TV sets in a big 

way, and in 1956 it introduced the par- 

ents—or grandparents—of today’s couch 

potatoes to the idea of remote control w ith 
its Space Command device. 

Unfortunately, this electronics pioneer 
is also an industry leader in losing money. 
Last week, as the company prepared to re- 
port another quarterly loss outstripping its 
entire 1994 deficit of $14.2 million, the last 
U.S.-owned firm that still makes TV sets 
(albeit in Mexico) signed a deal under 
which it will become a subsidiary of South 
Korea’s LG Electronics. The LG Group, 
formerly Lucky-Goldstar, thus became 
South Korea's first conglomerate to estab- 
lish a major beachhead in American con- 
sumer electronics. The firm, whose TV sets 
captured just 1.7% of the U.S. market last 
year, could hardly contain its glee, issuing 
a statement that the $351 million acquisi- 
tion catapulted it into “the same league as 
| other top-class makers.” 

What about American pride? “The only 
downside is the sentimental loss,” says Da- 
vid Lachenbruch, editorial director of New 
York-based Television Digest. “But this is a 
worldwide market. People don’t know where 
their TV sets come from. Their picture tube 
may come from the U.S., the circuit board 
may be from Malaysia, the transistors may 
come from Japan, and the set may have been 
assembled in Mexico. Consumers won't 
notice much difference from this deal.” 
They're probably too spaced out by that 
Zenith invention, the remote control. me 
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@ TELECOMMUNICATIONS 





Ready, Willing, Cable 


In letting loose the giants, does Congress have consumers in mind? 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
REETINGS, DEAR TELEPHONE CUS- 
tomer! Are you bewildered by all 
the marketing pitches for long- 
distance service that AT&T, MCI 
and Sprint have been hurling at 
you? Well, you ain’t seen nothing 

yet. Consider what's come until now as ba- 
sic training for the blitzkrieg of packages 
and special offers that will arrive once Con- 
gress moves to deregulate local telephone 
service and cable-TV and let eager new 
competitors charge into that field, bringing 
business rivalries, price wars, heated local 
politics and...yes, of course, TV linkups 
over phone lines and phone calls via cable. 
“Things will go insane in terms of all the 
different features and pricing packages,” 
predicts David Goodtree, who follows the 
industry for Forrester Research in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. “It will drive con- 
sumers nuts.” 

The coming profusion of consumer 
choice, confusing as it may be, is just what 
lawmakers have in mind. Their aim is to 
open up competition in the $400 billion 
telecommunications industry, dismantling 
61 years of regulations that have walled off 
TV and telephone companies into separate 
industries. Unshackling the market, advo- 
cates of reform argue, will benefit business 
and, in the long run, provide bargains for 
consumers. The House is expected to take 
up its version of a reform bill by the 
time Congress recesses at the end of 
next week, if not sooner. A com- 
panion measure passed the Sen- 
ate last month 81 to 18. 

The very scope of the leg- 
islation has brought forth 


armies of lobbyists to advance the interests 
of clients ranging from the seven Baby 


Bell phone companies to cable- 
TV behemoths like Time Warner and 
Tele Communications Inc. (TCI). This 


onslaught of special interests has led con- 
sumer advocates and other experts to warn 
that what began as a laudable attempt to 
promote competition could wind up bene- 
fitting media giants far more than their cus- 
tomers. “The people screwed are the 


| consumers,” declares Gary Arlen, a telecom- 


munications consultant in Bethesda, Mary- 
land. “Cable rates will rise in the short term 
before there’s rate relief from competition.” 
Massachusetts Representative Ed Markey, 
the ranking Democrat on the House 
Telecommunications Subcommittee con- 
curs: “Consumers will wind up tipped 
upside down, with money shaken out of 
their pockets to subsidize the deregulato- 
ry dreams of the largest monopolies in 
the country. The fiber-optic barons 
are in control.” 

Sponsors of the legislation 
brush aside such arguments. “The 
new environment is going to be 
consumer  dri- 


oe 
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ven,” asserts Texas Republican Jack Fields, 
who chairs the House telecommunications 
panel. “If [cable-TV and phone services] 
are not attractive, then consumers are not 
going to participate in your enterprise.” 

While the House and Senate bills dif- 
fer in some particulars, their main objec- 
tives are largely the same. Like the Senate, 
the House would: 


*Let cable-TV and local phone companies 
enter one another's business. Other firms, 
including long-distance carriers, could 
also provide local phone service. Result: 
one-stop shopping in which companies 
would offer packages of telephone and TV 
services directly to the home. With that 
in mind, cable firms TCI, Cox Enterprises 
and Comcast last year joined forces with 

Sprint to develop a 
nationwide network 
for delivering 
cable and 





Reverse price cuts of as much as 17% that 
the 1992 Cable-TV Act imposed on cable 
rates. This would apply to systems carrying 

expanded basic programming (for 

ple, MTV or CNN in some markets). 

rding to the Consumer Federation of 

erica, the changes would add $5 to 

fr monthly bills for expanded service that now 
averages about $21. 


a 
*Allow the Baby Bells to provide aya 


tance service, which they have been 
from doing under terms of the 1984 breakup 
of their parent, AT&T. This would repre- 
sent a defeat for the long-distance car- 
riers, which veheme ly Oppose let- 
ting the Bells enter their fields until 
the local phone companies face 


— ee for local service 
on their own turf—something that might 
take years to develop. 


*Loosen restrictions on media ownership. 
Under the House version of the bill, a single 
company could own cable systems, radio 
stations and newspapers in the same mar- 


ket. Rupert Murdoch, for example, could_ 


own not only the New York Post and WNYw- 
‘Tvin. New York City k but an unlimited 
number of radio stations and stakes 
in the local cable-TV system and 
the NYNEX phone company as well. 

While President Bill Clinton 
has made no threat to veto the legis- 
lation, the Administration has misgivings 
about it. “This bill does a lot to the con- 
sumer but not much for the consumer,” 
says Greg Simon, the chief domestic-policy 
adviser to Vice President Al Gore. Simon 
argues that allowing media moguls such 
unrestricted privileges would create “the 
Pottersville effect,” after the dream 
sequence in It’s a Wonderful Life. “Jimmy 
Stewart comes back, and Potter owns the 
whole town,” Simon says. “That's what 
we're talking about here.” 

In fact, the House bill represents a bal- 
ancing act of corporate interests that could 
still come crashing down. It teetered last 





week when AT&T, Sprint, MCI and nearly 


500 other long-distance carriers bitterly | 


challenged the provisions, added late in 
the game, that would permit the Baby 
Bells to jump into long-distance service 
before substantial competition arrived on 
the local level. Furious representatives of 
the long-distance industry swung from 
supporting the House bill to actively lobby- 
ing against it. On Friday a group of small 
long-distance carriers held a news confer- 
ence with consumer groups to attack the 
bill. (Disagreements over the Bells’ entry 
into long distance sank a similar measure 
last year after it had passed the House.) 
For consumers, a swift Bell invasion of 


the long-distance market could push down 


rates in a hurry. But the cost of local 
would be slower to fall until the | of 
full-fledged competition from so’ rang- 
ing from cable companies toadanced wire- 
less phones that —- vide alternative 
networks. 


The Bell-AT&T “ squabbling is a para- 
digm of the-shifting and shaky alliances 
























between politicians and pressure groups in 
the telecommunications wars. Members of 
the long-distance coalition had relied on 








Thomas Bliley of Virginia, who chairs the | 
| than just money has helped the Bells get 


House Commerce Committee, to deliver 
their agenda. But two weeks ago, House 
majority leader Dick Armey informed 
Bliley that conservative Republicans, 
including many of the activist and free- 
marketeering freshmen, objected to provi- 
sions that would delay the Baby Bells from 


| entering long distance. In short, the provi- 


sions were “too regulatory.” The same mes- 











A 
sage came from House Speaker Newt Gin- 


‘Republican whip Tom DeLay. 

at left the hapless Bliley to convene 
Pater of long-distance lobbyists in the 
Commerce Committee hearing room on 
July 13 to convey the grim news. Stunned, 
the lobbyists began a desperate effort to 
find someone to whom they could plead 
their case. “Nobody wants to talk to us,” 
complained a lobbyist for the long-distance 
coalition early in the week. “Nobody wants 
to negotiate. Something is fishy here.” 

Fishy or not, the Baby Bells have out- 
maneuvered the long-distance carriers at 
nearly every turn. “There’s nothing in the 
House or Senate bills for the long-distance 
companies,” says Charles Schelke, who fol- 
lows the telecommunications industry for 
the investment firm Smith Barney. 
Part of the reason, he says, is that 

the Bells had “a much easier 

sales job because their approach 

has been, ‘We should be allowed 
to get into everybody else’s mar- 
ket at the same time our markets are 
opened.’ That was intuitively attractive and 
reasonable.” 

But not to AT&T and the others, who 
are worried that the Bells would use their 
clout in local markets and local politics to 
steer customers toward signing up with 
them for long-distance service. Competi- 
tors fret too that the Bells already have the 
phone lines, switches and other equip- 
ment in place to enable them to 

enter the long-distance business 
before new companies can begin 
to offer local service. 

The Baby Bells have not only 

outfoxed but also outspent their rivals. 
According to the Center for Responsive 
Politics, the Bells gave $3.1 million to con- 
gressional campaigns in 1994, $800,000 - 
more than the long-distance companies ; 
and cable carriers combined. But more? 


grich 


their way. Their presence in every con-® 
gressional district allows the phone com-£ 
panies to mount strong political pressure § 
at the grass-roots level. 

The jockeying over reform has cacadle 
tempers to flare. Some Senators saw evi-? 
dence of overly strenuous industry lobbying? 
last month, when Senator sian Pressler of 2 
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CHALLENGE TO THE BABY BELLS: Fast-growing companies like IntelCom Group in Denver | 
are already offering alternative phone and information services 


South Dakota, chairman of the committee 
that drafted the Senate’s version of the bill, 
read into the record a letter from a Time 
Warner senior vice president, Timothy Bog- 
gs. The letter involved a contentious pricing 
provision favored by small cable companies 
and opposed by entertainment providers 
Time Warner and Viacom. It indicated that 
Time Warner’s HBO unit had agreed to pro- 
vide programs to a group of small cable-TV 
companies, including one in 
Pressler’s home state of South 
Dakota, and that the agreement 
hinged on the removal of the 
pricing provision from the Sen- 
ate bill. Said Pressler: “At no 
time during our conversation did 
| indicate that any specific action 
by Time Warner would result in 
deletion of the program-access 
provisions... [That] would be 
wrong, if not illegal. I resent the 
inference in your letter.” Time 
Warner lobbyists claim the letter 
was merely a badly worded account of an 
innocent Pressler-brokered agreement. 
Nevertheless, the provision was excised— 
indeed, the same day as Pressler’s speech— 
as part of amendments by majority leader 
Bob Dole. 

Even if reform legislation were to fail, 
telecommunications companies would 
find ways of invading one another's turf— 
although the lack of congressional assis- 
tance would sharply slow the process. 
Laws permitting some competition in local 
phone service are already on the books in 
eight states, including New York, Illinois 
and Washington; 18 others are drafting 
measures to encourage more firms to enter 
the field. Under current provisions, Time 
Warner has begun to offer packages of 
cable-TV and local phone service in 





BLILEY, ally of long- 
distance giant AT&T 


Rochester, New York; the company 


intends to provide similar plans to most of 


its 11.5 million U.S. cable subscribers over 
the next several years. 

Competition is also beginning to pit 
Bell vs. Bell. U.S. West, based in Engle- 
wood, Colorado, last year acquired two 
cable-TV systems that serve 500,000 
homes in Atlanta; in addition to cable pro- 
grams, U.S. West will use the systems to 


5 thereby steal customers away 
£ from BellSouth. 
In one important way, the 
6 Baby Bells need the federal leg- 
m2 islation for their long-term finan- 
< cial health. Says Schelke of Smith 
; Barney: “The states are working 
: to require the Bells to open up 
their local networks, and the 
Bells clearly will lose market 
share as that happens. Long-dis- 
tance would be the obvious im- 
mediate offset.” Already, dozens 
of firms known as “competitive access 
providers” deliver local voice-and-data 
transmission services to businesses, linking 
them to long-distance lines in competition 
with the Bells. Some of these newcomers 
have deep pockets. Teleport Communica- 
tions Group, which operates in 
37 markets, is owned by TCI and 
three other cable systems. “Peo- 
ple are anxious for an alternative 
to the Bells,” asserts Curt Hock- 
emeier, a Teleport senior vice 
president. “It’s going to be a 
wide-open fight.” Declares 
James Crowe, chairman of MFS 
Communications, which is in 32 
cities and plans to add 70 more: 
“Everyone wants in. Everyone is 


offer local phone service and | 





Not surprisingly, many of the new- 
comers charge that the Baby Bells are 
busily erecting barriers to these chal- 
lenges. The upstarts, who often lease 
lines from the Bells and use them to pro- 
vide transmission services, say the com- 
panies can be maddeningly slow to make 
equipment available. IntelCom Group, a 
Denver-based provider of alternative ser- 
vice, charged in an Federal Communica- 
tions Commission complaint three 
months ago that U.S. West had failed to 
furnish high-capacity phone lines on 
schedule 83% of the time. The Bells 
“have obviously tried to drag this out and 
delay things,” says J. Shelby Bryan, the 
president of IntelCom. “It’s historic 
monopoly thinking.” 

The Bells attribute the delays to less sin- 
ister causes. U.S. West blames any slowness 
in providing lines on the robust growth of 
the Rocky Mountain region. In addition, the 
loss of lucrative corporate clients to the 
upstarts could force the Bells to jack up rates 
for less profitable residential service. Says 


Jamie DePeau, a 
spokesperson _for 
NYNEX, the Baby 


Bell in the North- 
east: “Competitors 
are saying, “Let us 
skim off your best 
customers, and you 
guys get stuck with 
people who don't 
make any calls.” 

As for the con- 
sumers, they can 
expect to be jolted 
by the continuing clash of the titans. Un- 
der deregulation, cable rates are likely to 
shoot up in the short run. But by the end of 
the decade, experts say, increased compe- 
tition should bring both cable and local 
phone rates down. And long-distance 
rates, which have tumbled more than 60% 
since 1984 after adjusting for inflation, will 
keep falling amid a proliferation of new 
competitors and discount plans. Still, says 
a senior congressional staff member, “the 
consumer is poorly represented in this 
process because his stake is small com- 
pared to those of the huge monied inter- 
ests.” He adds, “The consumer groups 
have worked hard on this, but 
= they are soft voices compared 
3 to the screaming of the people 
§ for hire.” The consumers, in 
= the end, have an important op- 
portunity for revenge. If they 
are angry when ballot time 
= comes, they can always elect to 
disconnect. —Reported by 
Tom Curry/New York, John F. 
Dickerson and Suneel Ratan/ 
Washington and Richard Woodbury/ 





GINGRICH opposes 
“over-regulation” 


talking to everyone.” 


ARMEY pushed Bell- 
friendly provisions 
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®@ MARKETING 


Need a New Drug? 


You may get one now that the FDA is primed to 
clear more medicines for over-the-counter sale 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 
OU DON’T NEED AN M.D. TO KNOW THE 
difference between a shin splint and 
a head cold. So why should you have 
to run to the doctor every time you 

need a little extra pain relief or a more po- 

tent sinus drug? The answer: increasingly, 
you won't have to. A number of drugs that 
were once dispensed only with a doctor's 
prescription are now primed to arrive on 
shelves at convenience stores and gro- 
ceries. More and more, pharmaceutical 
firms are asking officials at the Food and 
Drug Administration to approve certain 
medications that the companies say are 
safe enough to be sold directly to the pub- 
lic. And the FDA is listening. “The popula- 
tion is getting smarter and better educated 
in the use of drugs,” says Dr. Michael 

Weintraub, head of the Fpa office that ap- 

proves over-the-counter drugs. “That’s a 

factor in allowing us to approve some of 

these switches.” It may also spur competi- 
tion and prolong the financial health of 
pharmaceutical companies. 

The latest major drug to be considered 
for the switch is Zantac, an anti-ulcer med- 
ication manufactured by Glaxo. Just two 
weeks ago, two advisory panels to the FDA 


FORGET THE R,: 
Drugstores are 
brimming with novel 
products; even old 
standbys now boast 
powerful ingredients 
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gave preliminary approval for it to be sold 


over the counter as a heartburn remedy. Fi- | 


nal approval from the FDA, which normally 
concurs with its advisers’ recommenda- 
tions, could set the stage for a marketing 
war next year among three pharmaceutical 
giants for dominance of the $1 billion mar- 
ket for heartburn drugs. 

Not that the U.S. is heading toward 
anything-goes, free-market pharmacology. 
The FDA will not permit narcotics such as 
codeine to be sold over the counter. And 
each of the newly unrestricted drugs— 
from Aleve for arthritis to Monistat 7 for 
yeast infections—had to undergo many 
months and occasionally years of govern- 
ment evaluation before it could be let 
loose on consumers. Even so, of the 15 top- 
selling drugs in the $13 billion orc market, 
14 were once prescription only. Future 
candidates for deregulation include nico- 
tine patches, which help people stop 
smoking, and cholesterol-lowering drugs. 

In the race to corner the heartburn 
market, Merck’s Pepcid and SmithKline 
Beecham’s Tagamet have the early lead. 
Both drugs boasted stellar records as anti- 
ulcer drugs in the prescription market and 
gained final U.S. approval for over-the- 
counter sales in April and June, respec- 
tively. Despite Zantac’s late start, its popu- 
larity may enable it to overtake its rivals. 
Currently, it is the world’s best-selling 
prescription drug. Analysts expect the 
three manufacturers together to spend 
some $300 million to tout their products. 
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Unlike Tums, Mylanta and other popu- 
lar antacids, these so-called H2 antagonists 
actually stop the stomach from churning out 
corrosive juices rather than just neutralizing 
them after they have formed. They cannot 
provide immediate relief, but their effects 
tend to be long-lasting—which has some 
critics of the orc trend worried. They fear 
that prolonged, unsupervised use of H2 an- 
tagonists could mask such serious problems 
as gastric reflux, in which stomach acids 
back up into the esophagus and eat away at 
its inner lining. 

The consumer's health and well-being 
are not, of course, the only factors at stake 
in these decisions. SmithKline lost its 
patent protection for Tagamet last year; 
Merck’s exclusive rights to Pepcid end in 
2000; and Glaxo’s claim to Zantac expires 
in 2002. By law, any company that switch- 
es to an over-the-counter preparation of 
its product enjoys a three-year monopoly 
before other firms are allowed to manu- 
facture a generic version. All three compa- 
nies are planning to use the time to estab- 
lish name recognition and brand loyalty 
among consumers. 

Over the next few years, the FDA may 
consider deregulating more than a 
dozen drugs—nearly as many as have 
been approved for orc sale in the past 
decade. Congressional proponents of 
deregulation are sure to argue that the, 
FDA does not give consumers enoughé 
credit. “Some people say if the FDA hadz 
to review aspirin now, it would be pre- 
scription only,” says Dr. Kenneth; 
Kaitin, an expert in drug development 
at Tufts University. “You can kill your-* 
self with aspirin. Yet 1979 
we seem to be compe- 
tent enough to know 
how to take it.” Just re- 
member to read the la- 
bel carefully.—Reported by 
Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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Five years after a historic act, the disabled are 
doing better, but still need jobs 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


S ANY DISABLED PERSON KNOWS, 

it is often the small gesture that can 

make an inhospitable world seem 

welcoming. After a sunglasses ven- 

dor in Palatine, Illinois, advertised 
her sign-language skills, people with hear- 
ing impairments flocked to her stand to 
discuss frame shapes and lens tints. At the 
Chicago Botanic Garden, shelves and pul- 
ley systems enable wheelchair users to in- 
spect a special exhibit. In the rest rooms 
there, a cheap innovation safeguards the 
disabled from the nasty scaldings their 
legs routinely endure in public places: the 
hot-water pipes beneath the sinks are 
wrapped with insulation. When a business 
takes the time to consider such obstacles, 
says Sue Brogdon, the garden’s program 
supervisor, “this can become a part of an 
institution’s culture.” 

That, in large measure, is what the 
disabled had in mind five years ago when 
they successfully pressed for passage of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, which this 
week marks the third anniversary of its 
enactment. While the specific aim of the 


landmark legislation was to provide Amer- 
ica’s 49 million physically and mentally 
disabled people with access to public areas 
and workplaces, the larger spirit of the law 
was to puncture the stifling isolation of the 
disabled and draw them into the main- 
stream of civic life. Noble in design but 
threadbare on specific guidelines that 
spell out what improvements are required 
in places as varied as public courthouses, 
private business offices and local bowling 
alleys, the ADA has proved a mixed blessing 
for the disabled. 

On the one hand, the law’s mandate 
requiring universal access to public 
buildings, transit systems and communica- 
tions networks has made a once daunting 
world more navigable. Curb ramps, lift- 
equipped buses and extrawide rest-room 





stalls for wheelchair users are now as | 


common a feature of the American land- 
scape as are closed-captioned TV titles. 
A phone relay system called Text Tele- 
phone enables the deaf to order pizza. 
“There’s a guy in Georgia who has a job 
for the first time because his bus has a lift, 
and a woman in Kentucky who’s seen her 
brother play baseball for the first time 
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because the stadium was made wheel- 
chair accessible,” says Speed Davis, act- 
ing executive director of the National 
Council on Disability. “The apa has got 
people’s attention.” 

But much of that attention is proving 
hostile. Local and state officials are often 
at a loss to interpret a law that demands 
“reasonable accommodation” of the dis- 
abled yet allows that compliance need not 
incur “undue hardship.” At a time when 
voters are feverishly opposed to more 
regulations and higher taxes, the coun- 
try’s 85,000 state and local government 
agencies bump up against public resis- 
tance when they want to spend money to 
benefit a relative few. “That's taking time 
and resources that could have been used 
in a lot of other ways,” says Wally Douth- 
waite, city manager of Des Plaines, IIli- 
nois, which spent $2 million to improve 
sidewalks and curbs. “The aba is a pain 
in the butt.” 

Moreover, the very concept of “disabil- 
ity” has become clouded. While few would 
dispute that those who are blind, deaf or in 
wheelchairs have special needs, the law’s 
vague definition of a disability as “a physi- 
cal or mental impairment that substantial- 
ly limits one or more of the major life ac- 
tivities” has provoked an outcropping of 
frivolous lawsuits. In Indiana a customer 
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AT A CROSSROAD: The law that pierced 
the isolation of the disabled has also 
proved to be enormously expensive 


filed a complaint against a restaurant be- 
cause a waiter refused to carve the meat for 
the man’s ailing mother. A Louisiana tele- 
vision anchorwoman sued for time off to 
receive fertility treatments. In each case, 
the charges were thrown out. What infuri- 
ates ADA advocates is that most of the 
45,000 complaints filed over the past three 
years with the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities Commission have been brought by 
people citing types of disabilities—back 
problems, depression, neurological disor- 
ders—that received scant mention when 
the ADA was crafted. 

Those suits in turn have spawned a 
common and misplaced perception that 
compliance invites astronomical costs and 
potentially bankrupting litigation. In fact, a 
new Louis Harris & Associates survey of 
404 corporate executives, 81% of whom 
have modified their offices since the law 
went into effect, found that the median cost 
of making the workplace more accessible is 
just $223 per disabled person. Two-thirds 
said the ADA had not invited any increase in 
lawsuits. Even so, hiring of the 
disabled by large corporations 
has barely nudged forward over 
the past decade. More dismally, 
the percentage of small business- 
es that have hired disabled em- 
ployees has slipped from 54% to 
48% since the ADA’s enactment. 
“They're fearful that if it doesn’t 
work out, they can’t fire them,” 
says Wendy Lechner, a legi- 
slative representative for the Na- 
tional Federation of Indepen- 
dent Business. 

Thus two-thirds of all work- 
ing-age disabled people are still 
unemployed—the same portion 
that was jobless when the law was passed. 
True, many of the 7 million Americans 
with severe impairments are reluctant to 
take jobs, knowing they risk losing gov- 
ernment subsidies and, more crucially, 
health benefits. Still, for those who want to 
work, the obstacles remain formidable. 
Says Jo Holzer of the Council for Disabil- 
ity Rights: “Many employers hear our 
name and decide they simply aren't going 
to talk to our clients.” 

In Holzer’s view, the best accommoda- 
tions are often the least costly. She speaks 
from experience. Her daughter Margaret, 
29, is a quadriplegic who makes her living 
selling reservations for a large hotel chain. 
All Margaret needs to perform her job is 
an inexpensive wooden dowel, which she 
uses to tap the computer keyboard. “That,” 
says Holzer, “is not putting an undue bur- 
den on anyone.” —Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Washington and Mark Shuman/Chicago 

















Under Their Own Power 


T PRECISELY 1:25 P.M, ON HAYES STREET NEAR FRANKLIN IN SAN FRAN- 
cisco, Mary Lou Breslin’s motorized wheelchair spat out a shower of 
sparks and died. Breslin, 50, disabled by polio since childhood, had been 
shopping with her friend, Kathy Martinez, 36, who is blind. “I haven't 

been dead in the water for years,” Breslin muttered angrily. With that, she and 

Martinez began to “strategize,” their term for improvising in the face of emer- 

gencies. As able-bodied pedestrians moved past in a hurried blur, Breslin pulled 

out her cellular phone and started making calls. 

Nothing is simple in the life of the disabled. Breslin and Martinez not only 
live daily with such obstacles, they evaluate them as well. Breslin helped estab- 
lish the Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund, while Martinez has trav- 
eled worldwide as a consultant on blindness (and she water-skis when she gets 
the chance). Despite Breslin’s wheelchair breakdown, a day with them on the 
streets of the San Francisco Bay Area shows that commonplace life has im) 
dramatically for them since the advent of the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
Several years ago, for example, Breslin stopped at a drugstore near her home in 
Berkeley. The tight turnstiles at the entrance made access difficult, the checkout 
aisles were too narrow for her wheelchair, and Breslin had to wheel backward 
against the flow of other shoppers after she paid her bill. On a recent visit, she 
found that the store, now run by a different retailer, was much easier to deal with. 
There were no turnstiles to negotiate, and a wide checkout counter had been in- 
stalled. “Without the apa,” Breslin said, “this wouldn’t have happened.” 

Yet annoyances remain. An assistant manager seemed vaguely huffy when 
Martinez asked for help finding 
cough drops. The clerk assigned to 
the task was polite but, Martinez 
confided, “sometimes they just take 
my [walking] stick and pull me 
along.” 

Later, at a Bay Area Rapid 
Transit station in Berkeley, Breslin 
had to wheel backward into a small, 
smelly elevator, while other people 
used escalators. Martinez, who also 
rides BART, feels safe there, thanks 
to bumps, or “edge detection 
strips” that warn the blind away 
from the edge of the platforms. De- 
spite the tight-elevator problem, 
ait: = wel is regarded as a a, 
ACCESS Martinez and Breslin en rights pioneer. “It was such a treat 
route to San Francisco for a day's shopping t. take this train when I came to 


California years ago,” says Breslin, who was raised in the Midwest. “I'd never 
lived anywhere where there was access.” 

But when the train pulled into the San Francisco Shopping Centre, a mall 
on Market Street admired for its accessibility, the wheelchair lift refused to 
work. Breslin tinkered and finally made it move by asking a bystander to hold 
the bottom gate tightly shut while she pushed buttons inside. Later she spoke 
of the frustrations of “the Blanche DuBois life,” a reference to the lonely, high- 
strung character in A Streetcar Named Desire who relies on “the kindness 
of strangers.” 

When Breslin’s chair broke down an hour later, she was once again at the 
mercy of others. After telephoning a disabled-access taxi service, she had to wait 
nearly two hours. The driver charged $90 to transport her and Martinez to a 
wheelchair-repair shop across the bay. Strapped in her chair like furniture, 
Breslin rocked uncomfortably in the rear of the van with each high-speed free- 
way turn. A technician fixed her electric motor, and soon a friend arrived to 
help her get home. Such is the life of the disabled: determined, resourceful and, 
all too often, reliant on the kindness of strangers. —By James Willwerth/ 
San Francisco 
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SCIENCE 






Where Do Toes 
Come From? 


Linking fish fins to mouse paws, researchers may 
have solved an important evolutionary puzzle 


By J. MADELEINE NASH CHICAGO 


BOUT 360 MILLION YEARS AGO, AS 
any schoolchild who knows his 
prehistoric zoology can tell you, 
some adventurous fish managed 
to hoist themselves onto their 
stubby fins and crawl clumsily out 
of the swamps to forage for food. Once 
these primeval creatures were on terra fir- 
ma, their offspring began to adapt to their 
new environment, natural selection (over 
tens of millions of years) favoring those 
that developed features well suited to 
life on land: paws, hooves, knees, 
joints, fingers and thumbs. Thus, 
as generations of school- P 
children have learned, 
did these marine 
creatures give 


rise to frogs, birds, dinosaurs and all the 
rest. 

There’s one problem with this familiar 
version of distant ancestors 
emerged from the sea: it’s probably 
wrong. For one thing, newly assembled 
fossils—in particular, a 360 million-year- 
old salamander-like aquatic animal called 
Acanthostega—strongly suggest that toes 
and feet were developed before life 
climbed onto land, not after. Moreover, in 


how our 





shape and function, Acanthostega’s fully 
jointed toes bear no resemblance to the 
spiky, fanlike fins of a fish. Scientists 
believe they understand how a fish’s gills 
evolved into an amphibian’s lungs. But 
how did fins turn into feet 
like these? 

The answer may be 
in the genes. That’s the 
tantalizing conclusion of 
a team of researchers 
from the 
















A FISH WITH LEGS: This 2-ft.-long 
Acanthostega (a reconstruction is shown 
here) lived underwater 360 million 
years ago. Note the eight-toed feet 


University of Geneva in Switzerland. 
They have discovered that genes associat- 
ed with the formation of fins in fish are 
the same ones that orchestrate the devel- 
opment of paws in mice. “Think of a 
mouse as a fish with limbs, or a fish as a 


mouse with fins,” says University of 


Geneva developmental biologist Denis 
Duboule. “What a mouse does is take a 
fin and put something extra on top of it.” 

That something extra, Duboule and 
his colleagues suggest in the journal 
Nature, is provided by a special set of 
genes that act as master architects in a 
surprisingly broad range of animals, 
from rodents to roundworms. These gos- 
samer strands of DNA—known as 
homoeotic homeobox genes, or Hox genes 
for short—lay out the embryo from head to 
tail, controlling everything from the devel- 
opment of limbs and the wiring of the 
spinal cord to the patterning of the gut and 
urogenital tracts. “What's amazing,” says 
University of Pennsylvania paleontologist 
Neil Shubin, “is that evolution of complex 
structures appears to be controlled by this 
same small set of genes.” 

How do Hox genes pack such 
power? The DNA in all genes car- 
ries instructions for assem- 

bling proteins out 


ing blocks called amino 
acids. What sets the proteins 


the biochemical 


stylized string of 60 


Hox proteins to stick to 


activate still other genes. 
Hundreds of genes belong 
to the extended home- 
obox family, but those 
that are also homoeotic— 
associated with changes in 
body parts—are the most 
important. Though they are few in number 
(38 out of an estimated 50,000 to 100,000 
genes in modern vertebrates), the Hox 
genes control much of what happens dur- 
ing embryonic development. 
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of chemical build-? 


made by Hox genes apart isé 
motif“ 
known as a homeobox, a¢ 


amino acids that enables: 


DNA like strips of molecular 
Velcro and, in the process, 
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Only during the past decade have 
scientists begun to tease apart the 
mysteries of Hox genes. Clustered in 
groups of eight to ll, on as many as 
four chromosomes in a _ developing 
embryo’s cells, these genes switch on 
and off in Since 
embryos mature from the 
top down, explains 
biologist 


sequence, 


Cliff Tabin of the Harvard Medical 

School, a Hox gene that turns off a bit 
early, or stays on just a touch longer, 
can make a dramatic difference in the 
formation of the embryo. Swans, for 
example, have more neck vertebrae than 
chickens and thus longer necks. That is 
because the Hox genes responsible for 
making neck bones stay on longer in the 
unhatched cygnet than in the unhatched 
chick. 

Timing may also explain the progres 
sion of fins to feet. In tetrapods (four- 
legged animals), feet do not grow straight 
out of the leg, proceeding from the ankle 
out, but develop in a fanlike progression 
that runs from the smallest digit to the 
largest. In Geneva, Duboule and his col- 
leagues tracked the activity of four Hox 
genes in the budding feet of embryonic 
mice and found precisely this pattern. By 
contrast, studies showed that in the 
zebrafish, the Hox genes switch off earli- 

perhaps to ensure that a flexible fin 
ray (useful for swimming) will form in the 
place of feet. Duboule speculates that if 
these genes could be tricked into staying 
on just a bit longer, the fins of the 
zebrafish might sprout appendages sug- 
gestive of primitive feet. 

What would a fish with feet look 
like? It could easily resemble the Acan- 
thostega. Mineralized bones of this 
strange creature, unearthed in Green- 
land in 1987, tend to confirm the notion 








fish did not crawl 
shores on their fins, 
Michael 


that 

onto 
says paleontologist 
Coates of University College, 
London. Instead they probably 
developed limbs and feet that they 
used in the water for millions of years 
before they were capable of colonizing 
the land. 

The transition to land was likely a 
gradual affair involving multiple stages of 
evolutionary change. The skeletons of fish, 
with their slender bones arrayed all in a 
row, are clearly ill suited for walking 
and running. Moreover, the mus- 

cles of fish are designed to deliver 

power in all the wrong places. 

“Think about tucking into a tetra- 
pod [a cow, for instance] for Sunday 
lunch,” says Coates. “The best cuts are 
the thighs and shoulders, the muscle 
motors that drive these animals along. In a 
fish these motors are pathetic, tiny things. 
It’s the back and tail muscles that propel it 
through the water.” 


Duboule believes that over the eons of 


prehistory, Hox genes played a key role in 
the origin of species, facilitating the process 
of evolutionary change. Sci- 
entists now know, for 
example, that the genes 
that trigger the formation 
of hands and feet also con- 
trol many other develop- 
mental processes in the 
posterior part of an ani- 
mal—among them, the 
addition of an anal opening 
to the digestive tract and, in 
four-legged creatures, the 
fusion of the lower verte- 
brae to make a pelvis. Isn't 


it curious, says Duboule, 


that both structures—the appendages for 
walking and the bony apparatus that 
anchors them to the spine—are linked at 
some deep genetic level that is yet to be 
plumbed. 

Duboule concedes that “this is not 
even a real hypothesis,” just a hunch, 
and that testing it will not be easy. One 
problem, contends Harvard’s Tabin, is 
that Duboule and his colleagues studied 
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“the wrong fish.” Zebrafish are prolific 
and easy to raise under laboratory condi- 
tions, but they are advanced in evolu- 
tionary terms. A study of more primitive 
sea life, such as sharks or sturgeon, 
might yield greater amounts of evolu- 
tionary information; even better subjects 
would be lungfish and coelacanths, mys- 
terious, nearly extinct creatures that lurk 
in the ocean depths and are the living 
fish closest to the fishlike ancestors of 
four-legged animals. 

Further studies are needed to con- 
vince scientists that Duboule and his 
colleagues have correctly solved the fins- 
to-feet riddle. Other factors could be 
involved as well, including homeobox 
genes that are not Hox genes (that is, they 
do not affect the overall structure of 
an animal). Last year Sean Carroll, a 
developmental biologist at the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute in Madison, 
Wisconsin, showed that a homeobox gene 
involved in insect-limb formation also 
controls the genetic signals that paint 
spots on butterfly wings. In essence, says 
Carroll, butterflies use an old gene to 
perform a new trick. “Evolution did not 
have to invent new 
genes,” he observes. “One 
basic toolbox gives nature 
enormous potential for 
diversity.” 

The drawback for sci 
entists is that 
shrewd economy 
enormous complexity. Re- 
searchers are finding evi- 
dence that the Hox genes 
and the non-Hox homeobox 
genes are not independent 
agents but members of vast 
genetic networks that con 


nature’s 
conceals 


and myriad others will change as well—and 
not necessarily for the better. Thus dreams 
of tinkering with nature’s toolbox to bring to 
life what scientists call a “hopeful mon- 
ster”—such as a fish with feet—are likely to 
remain elusive. Scientists, as Duboule 
observes, are still far from reproducing in a 


laboratory the biochemical artistry that 
nature has taken millions of years to 
accomplish. 2 
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The Devil Made Me Do It 


Did the early Christians teach us to call enemies 
Satan—and to give them hell? 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


F WE GRANT THAT HUMANS CAN BE 

tools of the devil, let's remember he’s 

our tool as well. As the majestic adver- 

sary in Paradise Lost or the heavy-metal 
party animal, Satan may be a capable 
tempter. But not until he falls into human 
hands is the Old Enemy put to his most sin- 
ister uses. 

Ask Elaine Pagels. Her much honored 
1979 work, The Gnostic Gospels, was one 
of the rare volumes of religious scholar- 
ship to find a general reader- 
ship. In her new book, The Ori- 
gin of Satan (Random House; 
$23), Pagels, a professor of reli- 
gion at Princeton University, 
examines how the earliest 
Christians made their oppo- 
nents out to be the devil. First 
the Jews who spurned Christ, 
then the Romans who perse- 
cuted his followers, then other 
Christians who departed from 
the orthodoxies of the newly 
consolidating church—each group in turn, 
she says, appears in early Christian texts 
not just as a philosophical contender but 
as Satan’s instrument. 

In those writings Pagels finds the 
sources of the durable Western practice of 
demonizing one’s opponent, whether they 
be Reformation Protestants or gay activists 
or the Evil Empire. “It’s important for 
those of us who grew up with the Jewish 
and Christian traditions to know how they 
structure the way we think,” she says. 
“Especially when we are thinking political- 
ly and socially.” 

This is the third provocative reconsid- 
eration of early Christian belief by Pagels, 
52, an Episcopal churchgoer, though not 
one who counts herself a conventional 
believer. In The Gnostic Gospels, about the 
early Christian sect whose members aimed 
at mystical communion of the individual 
with God, Pagels set out a scriptural alter- 
native that was shunned from the outset by 
the institutional church. In 1988 she pub- 
lished Adam, Eve and the Serpent, a study 
of the influential way St. Augustine read 
the Garden of Eden story as a symbol of 
man’s fall, though some earlier Christians 
had seen it as a parable of human freedom. 

It was personal tragedy that brought 
Pagels to reflect on Satan. In 1987 her six- 
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year-old son Mark died of a respiratory ill- 
ness. Fifteen months later, her husband 
Heinz, a physicist, fell to his death while 
hiking in Colorado. Eventually, Pagels 
found herself reflecting on the ways in 
which an invisible presence, like her miss- 
ing loved ones, holds power over the liv- 
ing. In that frame of mind she turned to 
the early church and its invisible enemy. 
Satan makes few appearances in the 
Old Testament and never as a figure of 
consequence. In the Book of Job, he's an 
imp in God's retinue, a challenger tolerated 
by a confident Creator. The New 
Testament enlarges him. Like 
most religious scholars, Pagels 
believes the Gospels were set 
down in the latter half of the first 
century, after the defeat of the 


literature,” she calls them, reflecting the 
divisions among Jews traumatized by the 
sack of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
their temple. 

In those years Christians were also a 
breakaway Jewish faction, still hoping to 
persuade other Jews that Jesus was the 
Messiah, though he appeared to have died 
in defeat. It was to account for Christ’s 
arrest and execution, Pagels believes, that 
the Gospel writers framed the life of Jesus 
as an episode in the conflict between God 





Pagels says, is that “his divine mission met 
with supernatural opposition.” 

Seen in that light, the Jews who reject- 
ed Jesus were instruments of Satan. The 
Evangelist Mark treats them as chiefly 
responsible for the Crucifixion, while soft- 
ening the role of the Roman authorities. In 
Mark, the Roman governor Pilate, whom 
other sources of the period describe as a 
provincial tyrant, becomes a man helpless 
to oppose the Jewish elders demanding 
Christ's death. The later Evangelists 
expanded Mark's themes, paving the way 
for early Christian fathers who glimpsed 


| the devil in their own adversaries. 








Harvard professor Harvey Cox, a 
prominent theologian, credits Pagels with 
“a sixth sense” for finding unrecognized 
patterns in familiar material. Her critics 
ask whether she blames Christian sources 
too much for an all too human tendency to 
demonize. “Mao did it without any refer- 
ence to Christianity,” observes Jeffrey Bur- 
ton Russell, a specialist on Satan at the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. 
Others say Pagels finds the devil in pas- 
sages where he is never explicitly men- 
tioned or overplays marginal texts. Pagels 
is merely “scavenging at the edges of tradi- 


UNHEAVENLY: The Gospel writers, says Pagels, tied Jews to the power of darkness 


Jewish rebellion against Rome. “Wartime | 


tion,” says Father Richard Neuhaus, editor 
of the religious monthly First Things. But 
he adds, “That is fine. The Christian tradi- 
tion is almost infinitely resilient.” 

Pagels thinks her concerns are central. 
“Associating heretics, pagans and Jews 
with the powers of evil has been a massive 
theme in Western history. If this is minor, 
I wonder what moral struggle is all about.” 
Her own struggle is to persuade us that 
Satan is often just a container that we fash- 
ion to hold our own poisons. We have met 


the Old Enemy. He is us. —Reported by 


and Satan. Their explanation for his death, | William Dowell/New York 
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@ SPORT 


Good Show at the Copa 


The U.S. soccer team wins some big games and a 
little respect in a top South American tournament 


By STEVE WULF 





Y SUCCESSFULLY ACTING AS HOST TO 

the 1994 World Cup last July, the 

U. S. proved it could embrace soccer, 

at least on a temporary basis. In 
Uruguay this July for the 1995 Copa Amer- 
ica, the U.S. proved it could actually play 
the sport. 

The U.S. team surprised most of the 
soccer world by beating Chile, Argentina 
and Mexico to advance to the semifinals of 
the Copa, the South American champi- 
onship that some consider the second most 
important tournament in the world. Alas, 
the U.S. lost 1-0 to Brazil Thursday night in 
Maldonado, but the team played well 
enough to put a scare into the Brazilians, 
who had never lost to the North Americans 
and in fact had not given up a goal to them 
in 65 years. As Carlos Alberto Parreira, who 
coached Brazil to its World Cup victory last 
year, says, “The U.S. is not the dead chick- 
en that everyone used to think.” 

Last year in the World Cup, the U.S. 
also lost to the Brazilians 1-0, using many of 
the same players. But under then coach 
Bora Milutinovic, the Americans 
were simply trying to avoid em- 
barrassment, playing defensive 
soccer even when they had a one- 
man advantage. In April, Miluti- 
novic was relieved of his duties by 
the U.S. Soccer Federation, leav- 
ing the team in the hands of assis- 
tant coach Steve Sampson until a 
high-profile coach with interna- 
tional experience could be found. 
Among those who were ap- 
proached with a $300,000 salary 
offer was Parreira, but he turned 
it down. 

So when Copa America began 
two weeks ago, it was not only the 
U.S. that had something to prove 
but also Sampson as well. A 38- 
year-old Californian with a histo- 
ry of success coaching the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara, Sampson was 
diplomatic about his interim posi- 
tion, but he clearly wanted the 
job. “I think it’s every coach’s 
dream to be the coach of one’s 
country,” he told the Los Angeles 
Times. “It’s an honor, a privilege.” 
Even before the tournament in 
Uruguay began, observers could 








see the improvement in the American 
team, thanks in part to added internation- 
al experience—18 of the 22 team members 
now play professionally outside the U.S.— 
and in part to Sampson’s aggressive style of 
play. “Steve’s letting us play open soccer, 
attacking soccer,” says striker Joe-Max 
Moore. “He's letting us take more 
chances.” Despite the obvious improve- 
ment, the U.S.S.F. refused to commit to 
Sampson on a permanent basis. 





HAVING A BALL: After Jones, below, left, 
and Harkes celebrated the Mexico upset, 
the Americans gave Brazil a hard time 








Then came Copa America. The most as- 
tounding victory for the U.S. was its 3-0 
thrashing of Argentina in Paysandu, a mere 
walk across the bridge from Colén, Ar- 
gentina. Midfielder Frank Klopas, defend- 
er Alexi Lalas and attacker Eric Wynalda 
each scored as goaltender Kasey Keller 
turned away 21 shots. The Argentines, who 
have won more Copas than any other coun- 
try, had elected to play several reserves in 
order to rest their frontline starters. But 
still—3-0 to a dead chicken? In the quarter- 
finals, the U.S. and Mexico fought to a 0-0 
tie in regulation, sending the game into a 
sudden-death shoot-out. Brad Friedel, who 
alternates with Keller in goal, stopped two 
of three penalty kicks, and the U.S. shooters 
converted on all three of theirs. 

While the Brazilians paid lip service 
to the Americans before their semifinal 
match, most felt the same way that Brazil’s 
TV Globo sportscaster Galvao Bueno did. 
“This is going to be rout,” Bueno told view- 
ers. Indeed, it looked as if he might be right 
in the 13th minute, when Juninho feath- 
ered a free kick from the left side of the 
penalty area and Aldair broke free to head 
the ball past Friedel. But Brazil would ney- 
er score again. And the U.S., which seemed 
tentative and tired in the first half, picked 
up the pace in the second. When Brazilian 
head coach Mario Zagalo was asked in the 
postgame press conference why his team 
had played so badly, he replied, “I thought 
we played very well. The U.S. showed they 
have some qualities.” 

The road to respect for the U.S. team is 
still a long one. “Nobody takes us 
seriously,” said Lalas, “Whenever 
we beat a team, they fire the 
coach. But when we lost to Brazil 
last year, we all thought we had a 
long way to go. We are still be- 
hind them, but much closer than 
we were before.” 

Recognition in the U.S. may 
be even harder to achieve than 
worldwide respectability. Plans 
for an American professional 
league next year still seem like a 
pipe dream, and players like 
Lalas and John Harkes and Cobi 
Jones have far more name 
recognition outside the 50 states 
than inside. The Copa America 
games were telecast to fans in 
the U.S. only on pay-per-view, 
and then only on Prime De- 
portiva, the Spanish-language 
cable service. “We've spent our 
entire lives trying to promote 
the game,” says Wynalda, “but 
nobody pays attention. Until 
America accepts us as a viable 
team, we'll just have to keep 
playing for ourselves.” —Reported 
by lan McCluskey/Brasilia 
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Kevin Costner’ ill-starred, overpriced epic finally 
arrives. Will it sail to success or go down in flames? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


T’S PITCH TIME AT A MOVIE-STUDIO 
story conference, and two junior 
execs simultaneously jump up on 
the table and announce: “This 
one has everything! A desperate 
battle for survival! Mother Nature 
on a rampage! Heroic attempts to 
achieve the impossible! A psycho- 
logical crap shoot with zillions at 
stake! And, at the center, a stark battle be- 
tween two strong-willed men. It’s got the 
potential for great movie melodrama. We 
call it The Making of Waterworld.” 

The location nightmare of Universal 
Pictures’ adventure movie has been assid- 
uously chronicled: how the Waterworld 
shoot in Hawaii was threatened by crew 
injuries and tsunami warnings; how a 
huge set sank toward the end of shooting; 
how the budget ballooned from $100 mil- 
lion to what now may be twice that; how 


the star, Kevin Costner, and the director, 
Kevin Reynolds, fought over various as 
pects of the film until Reynolds stormed 
out during the editing. Things can go 
wrong in movies; it’s part of the gamble. 
On Waterworld, everything went wrong. 

Costner and the editing team rushed 
frantically to get the movie into theaters 
for its opening this Friday. The studio 
spent about $12 million in the past six 
weeks on postproduction, including Ith- 
hour reshoots. Universal publicists insist- 
ed on calling these scenes “snippets,” but 
by then defensiveness was rampant. At 
the film’s press junket, each journalist 
was subject to two security checks before 
being allowed to enter the screening 
room. While the film played, edgy Uni- 
versal brass stood along the walls of the 
theater to monitor the crowd's reactions. 
“Please,” a studio publicist jokingly 
begged a reporter before the junket be- 
gan, “just shoot me now.” 


Well, Universal has a right 
to have the blues. It was bad 
enough for the studio that a lit- 
tle Mad Max ripoff originally 
written for B-movie schlock 
king Roger Corman grew into 
the most expensive film ever 
made. It’s worse that Water- 
world, in its final ambitious 
form, provides a slow ride on 
very bumpy surf. So much ef- 
fort expended, to so little effect. 

It’s the postgreenhouse fu- 
ture. The ice caps have melted, 
and the world is a vast briny sea. 
Most people live in giant dock- 
ing stations, atolls, built on wa- 
ter. Prowling the sea like Posei- 
don’s angels are the Smokers, 
bad guys led by the one-eyed 
Deacon (Dennis Hopper). The 
Smokers are looking for Enola 
(Tina Majorino), a 10-year-old 
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has the movie's snappiest lines and brightest teeth 
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with a map tattoo that may point the way 
to dry land. With her guardian Helen 
(Jeanne Tripplehorn), the girl hitches a 
ride on the trimaran of an outsider—part 
man, part fish-known as the Mariner 
(Costner). If anyone in this scurvy world 
can help them, he can. Hey, he can do 
anything. As we see in the opening scene, 
he knows how to transform his urine into 
drinking water. 

If Waterworld weren't an original 
script (by Peter Rader, David Twohy and 
at least four uncredited rewriters), it 
would be the kind of film that makes you 
want to read the book it was based on, to 
find all the rich detail the movie leaves 
out. For despite the toil of hundreds of ar- 
tisans, Waterworld is a series of hints and 
promises, weird turns and blind alleys. 

Reynolds had a noble aim: to create 
a fantasy landscape through the trap- 
pings of realism. That artistic prerogative 
cued the decision to shoot on the water— 
something Costner was warned against. 
“I'd never shoot a picture on water,” says 
Dan Gordon, scriptwriter for Costner’s 
Wyatt Earp and a veteran scuba diver. 
“I'd told Kevin I'd blue-screen it. But I 
literally don’t think he heard me. He was 
too excited about the visuals in his head.” 


ADRIFT On the Mariner’s boat, Majorino and 
Tripplehorn are two-thirds of an unhappy family 


Aside from the logistic nightmare, 
setting a film on water restricts the 
palette: sky blue, water greenish and, for 
the atoll, Industrial Revolution brown. 
The texture of the set design gets lost in 
this brooding cinematography. At times 
the action is as murky as the images—a 
result of dense plotting and the bizarre 
accents of a few actors. Too often, the 
viewer asks a question no popular film 
should allow: “What's happening here?” 

It’s to Waterworld’s credit that it does 
not try to be ingratiating or facetious in 
the manner of so many comic-book ad- 
ventures. The characters are convincing- 








ly portrayed as being obsessed with sur- 
vival, not with making nice. But this 
means that they are often in a very bad 


mood. The film is basically two hours of | 


bickering punctuated by chase scenes. 
The middle portion—when Helen and 
Enola escape with the Mariner, then get 
on his nerves with their chatter, attitude 
and seaworthlessness—is any host's 
nightmare of those people who drop in 
uninvited and never leave. Loner man, 
rasping woman, balky daughter: they be- 
come an immediate unhappy family. 
The folks at Universal may be un- 
happy now, but that will pass. The pic- 
ture could, after all, be a hit. If not, Sea- 
gram, which recently purchased Mca, 
Universal’s parent company, from the 
Japanese media giant Matsushita, has lit- 
tle to worry about. Matsushita paid for 
most of the movie; Seagram gets to keep 
the box-office take. Some conspiracy 
theorists even think that the money over- 
run was condoned by longtime MCA 
Pooh-Bah Lew Wasserman. “Lew would 
never let a picture get this far out of con- 
trol unless he wanted it to happen,” says 
a Costner colleague. “I love all these sto- 
ries about executives wringing their 
hands at Universal! If Wasserman was 
, wringing his hands, it would be to 
5 put them around somebody’s 
* throat. This was the lever to get 
2 the Japanese to sell the studio— 
= there’s no doubt about it.” 
; Costner has also had a rough 
patch lately. Star of left-field hits 
like Field of Dreams and Bull 
Durham, Oscar-winning director 
of Dances with Wolves, he has 
seen his last three films (A Perfect 
World, Wyatt Earp, The War) 
disappoint at the U.S. box office. 
Splitting with his wife Cindy was 
painful, public and pricey, re- 
portedly costing the actor $80 
million. His share in a South 
Dakota resort has stirred rancor 
among aboriginal Americans. 
But Costner is still a force, a 
resourceful guy and a powerfully 
laconic actor. So even if Water- 
world takes a dive, his bankability should 
be intact. “I don’t think anybody expects 
his career to end,” says Mike Medavoy, 
whose Orion Pictures released Bull 
Durham and Dances with Wolves. “He’s 
one of the few international movie stars 
who have the old Hollywood glamour.” 
Already Costner has made a smart 
move: he is slated to star as a golfer in 
Tin Cup, from Bull Durham’s Ron 
Shelton. And after that? Well, we know 
two junior execs with just the project. 
It has everything: a desperate battle for 
survival ... —Reported by Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 























Despite Dances with Wolves, some 
Sioux see Costner as an enemy 


Broken Peace 


$ IF TRYING TO EXPLAIN BUDGET 

overruns on Waterworld to 

Hollywood reporters weren't 

enough, Kevin Costner has 
found himself on the defensive with 
a group of people who once called 
him a friend. The director and star of 
1990’s Dances with Wolves, which 
treated Native American culture so 
respectfully, is suddenly persona 
non grata among Sioux activists in 
South Dakota. The rift is over Cost- 
ner’s efforts to acquire 630 acres of 
federal property in the Black Hills— 
land the Sioux consider sacred and 
claim was illegally seized in 1877 by 
the U.S. government. 

Costner and his brother Dan, 
who already own a casino-restaurant 
in Deadwood, are building a more 
than $100 million resort there and 
are ogling the parcel for the com- 
pound’s planned golf course. The 
spiritual Sioux find this hard to 
comprehend. “Costner just wants to 
make himself more powerful, 
greater and bigger,” claims Sidney 
Keith, a Lakota Sioux elder. Lakota 
activist Madonna Thunder Hawk 
protests, “It’s a betrayal. Costner is 
making millions on our backs.” 

The Forest Service will decide 
this fall whether to let Costner pro- 
cure the parcel in exchange for a 
585-acre site 12 miles from Dead- 
wood. The Costners aren’t talking, 
but Jim Fisher, program director 
for the planned resort, contends 
that the critics represent only a vo- 
cal minority of Sioux and that the 
resort will improve an 85-acre site 
that used to be a salvage yard. “We 
view all land as sacred,” he says. 
“We're going to add something en- 
vironmentally.” Which doubtless 
won't calm the ruckus over what 
some Sioux are calling Costner’s 
field of green. —By Ginia Bellafante. 
Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/Deadwood 
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@ TELEVISION 


Their So-Called Lives 


With The Real World and a new spin-off, Road Rules, 
MTV turns total strangers into stars of their own soaps 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


IX YEARS AGO, MTV MADE THE UN- 

characteristic move of approach- 

ing two television producers sig- 

nificantly past the age of 25 to 
concoct a nighttime soap opera. What 
partners Mary-Ellis Bunim (a veteran of 
Search for Tomorrow and As the World 
Turns) and Jon Murray, both in their 40s, 
came up with—The Real World—was a 
hip complement to the channel’s usual 
diet of music videos. Now in its fourth 
season, the documentary series follows 
the lives of six or seven carefully chosen 
young strangers, brought together to live 
for several months in a home seemingly 
decorated from a Pottery Barn catalog. 
The cast members and locales change 
each year, but the formula doesn’t. The 
producers assemble distinctive and con- 
trasting personalities—the current sea- 
son, set in London, pits Neil, a bookish, 
anti-American Brit, against Mike, a Mc- 


Donald’s-loving Missouri jock—and then | 


wait for the inevitable clashes. 

For all its fly-on-the-wall realism, 
The Real World has drawn criticism for 
being too artificial and contrived. In- 
deed, the show employs a story depart- 
ment—a team of three writers who out- 
line a plot for each week’s 22-min. 
episode, culled from hundreds of hours 
of filmed footage. “We storyboard each 
scene,” says Bunim, “just like in a prime- 
time series.” Notes Murray: “This isn’t 
Frederick Wiseman, where you're going 
to get a long, incoherent documentary 
with way more than you want to see.” 

Yet The Real World is addictive tele- 





vision, and it has become MTV's top-rated 
series. The success of the show has given 
rise to another Murray-Bunim creation, 
Road Rules, which premiered on MTV 
last week and will air on Monday nights 
throughout the summer. This series fol- 
lows another group of carefully selected 
young strangers, this time placed in a 
Winnebago and told to drive around the 
country looking for clues to direct them 
from one destination to the next. In some 
ways, Road Rules seems a direct re- 
sponse to criticisms of The Real World: 
though edited in the manner of its pre- 
decessor, the new show is not nearly as 
neatly packaged. As a result, it is not 
nearly as entertaining. 

It suffers, first of all, 
from a lack of glamour. 
Some viewers have grown 
tired of seeing stylish young 
people on The Real World 
deconstruct their lives over 
fine coffee in well-appoint- 
ed lofts. But it is preferable 
to watching the Road Rules 
ensemble tackle such messy 
chores as emptying the RV’s 
latrine at a dump station. In 
The Real World, living groups are over- 
loaded with preternaturally cute aspir- 
ing actors, models and musicians. The 
Road Rules crew is more ordinary—five 
average-looking college-age men and 
women with no discernible show-biz 
goals—but also less captivating. Kit, an 
energetic Georgia party girl, is the most 
appealing of the quintet, but none has a 
personality that overwhelms. 

Moreover, the sexual tension that al- 


reality 
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GETTING TO KNOW YOU: The Real 
Worlders, left, lounge and deconstruct 
themselves in semi-luxury; the Road 
Rulers are kids on a mission 

ways heats up The Real World is only 
lukewarm on Road Rules. On this sea- 
son’s The Real World, for instance, we 
are witnessing every titillating moment 
of the flirtation between Neil, a cynical 
doctoral candidate, and Kat, a bubbly an- 
thropology student. On Road Rules, Car- 
los (or Los as he prefers to be called), a 
Howard University student, clearly has a 
crush on Shelly, a Native American teen- 
ager. But when he tries to kiss her, the au- 
dience only gets to hear them talk about 
it later. Kit, after watching herself and 
the others in the series’ first episode, said 
she was “really surprised by how much 
the attraction between Los and Shelly 
was downplayed.” 

Other participants too have been dis- 
satisfied with the reality-TV versions of 
their lives. Kat, from The Real World, has 
complained in published reports that her 
relationship with Neil has been overdra- 
matized. Meanwhile, Mike, who is regu- 
larly shown singing the praises of foot- 
| ball and ranch dressing, has contended 
that his crass side has been 
too magnified. Murray and 
Bunim reply that the kids 
are having a natural reac- 
tion to seeing their lives on 
film. “We condense reality, 
but we don’t distort it,” says 
Murray. “The basic truth of 
what happens to these peo- 
ple is onscreen.” 

More of this TV truth is 
on the way. Murray and Bu- 
nim are trying to decide 
where to set the fifth installment of The 
Real World, and they may do a second 
Road Rules series, possibly in Europe. 
The team is attracting emulators as well. 
Next week the Disney Channel will 
launch a 10-part documentary series, 
Hollywood Lives, which follows a dozen 
good-looking teenagers who are pursu- 
ing entertainment careers. For Genera- 
tion X, reality doesn’t always bite; it just 
keeps getting knocked off. EL 








@ CINEMA 


To Live and 
Buy in L.A. 


Consuming is a matter of 
style for the teens in Clueless 
By RICHARD CORLISS 


N MOMENTS OF STRESS, ALICIA SIL- 

verstone has the adorable and quite 

marketable habit of squinting—as if 

trying to read a TelePrompTer or 
possibly hatch a thought. This makes the 
18-year-old actress the ideal vessel for 
Clueless, an enjoyable movie that says 
a lot about the needs of Americans, and 
not just teens, in the mid-'90s. The tale 
has Cher (Silverstone), a popular high- 
Beverly Hills, toiling as a 
matchmaker, as her father’s confidant, as 
a makeover adviser to a clumsy friend 
(Brittany Murphy) and as her stepbroth 
er’s nemesis. All this echoes the plot of a 
certain Jane Austen novel. But the touch- 
stone of Clueless is less Emma than Ham- 
macher Schlemmer. The movie is about 


schooler in 


conspicuous consumption: wanting, hav- 





bh 


EMMA, SCHLEMMER: Silverstone likes to help needy 
friends (like Murphy, left) and buy fabulous clothes 


ing and wearing, in style. And in L.A. 

Clueless has another ancestor in 
Heathers, the most influential unseen 
film of the past 10 years. Heathers made 
the mistake of treating the peer success 
of blond teenage girls satirically. Amy 
Heckerling, the writer-director of Clue- 
less, is cannier than that. An able archi- 
tect of loosey-goosey comedy (she direct- 
ed Fast Times at Ridgemont High and 
the Look Who’s Talking films), Hecker- 
ling wants the viewer to like these girls 
even as she pokes fun at them. The 
toughest intellectual challenge for Cher 
and her friends may be deciphering the 





To truly appreciate 


: Thomas Guide map of Los 

; Angeles streets, but they have 

2 an ease and a good nature that 

> ultimately, if at times strenu- 
ously, endear. 

Paying to see Clueless is 
not really mandatory. You can 
learn most of the jokes by surf- 
ing the TVand newspaper 
reviews and get a hint of 
Silverstone’s blithe luster by 
watching MTV's relentless pro- 
motions. Taking this Cliffs 
Notes route, moreover, saves 
you from sitting through sev- 
eral slow stretches of plot 
sludge. During these scenes, 

Clueless has the feel of some mild sitcom 
purring in a far corner of the living room. 
You don’t watch it so much as notice it, 
from time to time, in a genial miasma. 
As if that matters. No one lately has 
said a good movie must also be a good 
film. This one is best taken as a thing of 
bits and pieces, attitude and gestures. 
It’s like a restaurant where you go for the 
food and go back for the atmosphere. Or 
for the waitress. Silverstone is a giddy 
delight, a beguiling performer and an 
icon for her generation. Catch Clueless 
quickly, though: in the Mrv era, a gener- 
ation lasts about a nanosecond. a 
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@ CINEMA 


Delete Key 


Sandra Bullock discovers the 
downside of the Internet 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


HE’S SHY, LONESOME AND DOESN’ 

do much with her natural pretti- 

ness. It’s only after you get to know 

her that you realize she’s bright 
and eager to break out of her shell and 
that crisis is her preferred cosmetic. It is 
the source of the transfiguring glow that 
makes Sandra Bullock's screen character 
into a doofus dream girl, a sex symbol the 
nerdy '90s can relate to 

In The Net, as opposed to Speed and 
While You Were Sleeping, she at least has 
a decent job, as a computer-systems ana- 
lyst. But her Angela Bennett still doesn’t 
have a life. She works at home, orders in 
pizza via the Internet and has only one 
hands-on relationship—with her mother, 
who has Alzheimer’s disease. Through no 
fault of her own, Angela comes into pos- 
session of a program that is being mar- 
keted as a vaccine for computer viruses 
but is itself an electronic Ebola. It can 
gather data from the most secret sources 
and spread false information anywhere it 
wants. Needless to say, Angela must be 
deleted before she can delete it. 

To this end, an old-fashioned hit man 
(Jeremy Northam) is employed and con- 
stantly, pluckily frustrated by her. What's 
much more difficult for Angela to handle 
is the near terminal case of technopara- 
noia her enemies induce in her by eras- 
ing her true self from everyone’s data 
bank and substituting a false identity (as 
a prostitute-drug addict) in the world’s 
records. There are some logical jump 
cuts in The Net’s narrative. But director 
(and co-writer) Irwin Winkler has a con- 
fident sense of pace and scale, a healthy 
skepticism about the morals and motives 
of cyberspace cadets and, in Bullock, an 
actress whose gumption and vulnerabili- 
ty can penetrate any plastic pocket pro- 
tector and jump-start the most shriveled 
hacker's heart beneath it e 








@ MUSIC 


Putting Fire in the Canon 


From Paris comes the latest jazz phenom, Jacky Terrasson, 
whose iconoclastic piano solos bring new life to the standards 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


AZZ PIANO IS SO GLUTTED WITH TAL- 

ent these days that it’s hard to get 

through a week without another 

new prodigy popping up some- 
where. With flying-fingered young virtu- 
osos like Marcus Roberts, Cyrus Chest- 
nut and Eric Reed trying to outdo one 
another on showy new solo albums and 
jostling for attention in nightclubs from 
Bourbon Street to Greenwich Village, 
competition on the keyboards is more in- 
tense than it has been in years. In the 
midst of all this musical gunslinging, it 
would be easy to overlook Jacky Terras- 
son, a newcomer from Paris. But that 
would be a mistake. 

Terrasson, 29, comes to the game 
with a well-formed sound that relies on 
inventiveness and vision rather than 
pure razzle-dazzle. Equipped with a de- 
gree in classical piano from the Parisian 
conservatory Lycée Lamartine, which 
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by Ringo Starr 


he topped off with a 
year of jazz studies at 
Boston’s rigorous Berk- 
lee College of Music, 
Terrasson mixes a thor- 
ough knowledge of the 
jazz canon—from Cole 
Porter to Duke Elling- 
ton to Miles Davis—with 
a rich harmonic sense 
and a carefully reined 
iconoclasm. On his de- 
but album, Jacky Ter- 
rasson (Blue Note), he 
squeezes fresh insight 
and nuance out of fos- 
silized tunes like My 
Funny Valentine, Bye 
Bye Blackbird and Por- 
ter’s I Love Paris by accelerating the 
tempos, throwing in breakneck stops 
and starts and reassembling the 
melodies as if shuffling a deck of cards. 
The effect is to make sentimental and 
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GUNSLINGER: Training in the 
classics, plus speed to burn 


familiar numbers sound strangely re- 
newed. “There's really no point in cov- 
ering standards if you're not going to 
make them sound fresh,” Terrasson 
says. Anyone who listens to his treat- 
ment of a standby such as Time After 
Time will agree. 
Like many of the new young pianists, 
. Terrasson has speed to 
= burn, and he can lay 
2 down impressive, swirl- 
; ing solos in the rushing, 
post-bop style in vogue 
today. He undergirds his 
right-hand notes with 
layers of richly config- 
ured chords in the com- 
plex manner of pianists 
like Bill Evans and Hank 
Jones. Occasionally Ter- 
rasson will use three or 
four notes when one 
would suffice. But his re- 
vitalization of the stan- 
dards is what’s getting 
him deserved notice. 
That’s because Terras- 
son’s style—a fertile union of jazz avant- 
garde and classical—is recognizably a 
mix of controlled aggression and pro- 
found affection, something very close 
to an act of love. a 
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AFTER-PARTY GUYS: Jodeci’s DeVante, JoJo, Dalvin and K-Ci say, “It has to be real” 


@ MUSIC 


Y ee aM 7 a 
Catharsis from the Choit 
Jodeci and Xscape, two gospel-influenced R.-and-B. quartets, 
bring the passion of church music to songs of love and lust 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


USIC IS THE SAFEST SEX. NO 


body has ever been impregnat 
ed, or infected 
Marvin Gaye's 


ballads (though what couples do while 


by listening to 


sex-saturated 


listening to such songs is another matter) 
This summer the performers who are 
creating the most erotically cathartic mu 
sic are the male vocal group Jodeci, whose 
Show, the After 
Party, the Hotel, and the female quartet 
Xscape, with a new album called Off the 
Hook. Love songs aren't enough for these 


new CD is called The 


groups; they sing lust songs, exploring 
sweaty emotions rather than sweet ones 
rheit 


shock listeners, like Madonna’s 


songs aren't designed to 


instead, in casual language they turn 


common sexual experience and longing 


“My mom asks me, “Why do 


nto musik 


y'all sing about so much sex?” says Jode 


ci’s Dalvin (all the group’s members go by 


their first name or nickname), whose fa- 
ther is a church pastor. “I tell her, “Mom 


we cant 


e 
go halfway. We ain’t no fake 
group. It has to be real 

Jodeci’s new album fulfills the group's 
early promise. Its 1991 debut album, For 
ever My Lady, contained three rapturous 
title track; its 1993 
follow-up, Diary of a Mad Band, also fea 
tured a trio of handsome 
You 


ver, offers not just a few px 


including the 


songs 





soul numbers 
including Cry for Its newest CD 
tential 


hit singles but a whole album of appeal 


howe 




















ing music. Its “concept” is to take listen 


ers through a night or so with Jodeci—the 
the flirtations with f 


parties ile fans 





and so on. The songs flow into one anoth- 
Melodic 
cooing Pump It 
One song, the 


sublimely earthy Good Luv, f 


er as the night winds on 


rhythms rise—like the 
rec ede 


Back—and 





atures 


the voices of the quartet accompa 


rhe 


group has never sounded better. The al- 


nied only by an acoustic guitar 
bum’s only major flaw is its sexist cover 
art, which features the silhouette o 
nude woman 

Xscape s Off the Hook, by 


an album of unconnected, though h 


contrast 





agreeable, songs. Who Can I Run To, the 


FOUR PLAY: Xscape’s Kandi, Latocha, 
Tameka and Tamika offer the female view 


CD’s best number, is so immediately lik 
able 


before (and you might be right—the song 


you might swear you had heard it 


was originally performed by the Jones 
Girls in the *70s). While Jodeci’s songs 
are often about male sexual pursuit 
Xscape shows us things from the female 


perspective. Several of these songs are 


about women who have been wronged 
and yet foolishly go back to their men 
On the ballad Love's a Funny Thing, the 
lyrics a transcript from a 
“Every time I fall I 
make myself believe that you are chang- 


sound like 


Ricki Lake s¢ gment 


ing and someday the sun will shine.’ 

But it is ultimately the singing, and 
Both 
groups, though now thoroughly secular in 
their aims, have roots in the church. Their 
vocals are thus full of transporting reli- 


not the lyrics, that matters most 





gious passion, redirected to more worldly 
concerns. Xscape comprises two sisters 
Tamika Scott 
their friends, Kandi Burruss and Tameka 
Cottle. The members of the Atlanta-based 
group became friends in grade school 


Latocha and and two of 


The Scotts were avid churchgoers, Bur 
russ says, and “if you hung with them, you 
had to go to church every Sunday 
Wednesday and Friday.” All four ended 
up in the choir together 

rhe two sets of brothers that make 
up Jodeci—Donald “DeVante Swing 
and Dalvin DeGrate, and Cedric “K-Ci” 
and loel JoJo Hailey 


they were gospel-music singers in thei 


first met wher 


native North Carolina. The group’s mem- 
bers candidly admit they switched genres 
because R. and B. is more profitable thar 
gospel. But the secular path has not al 
ways been an easy one. In 1993 a woman 
claimed that DeVante had pointed a gun 
at her and K-Ci had fondled her 
this year, DeVante pleaded guilty to gur 


Earlier 


charges in the case, and K-Ci pleaded 
guilty to sexual contact; both received 
sentences of probation and community 
service. Says Dalvin Being a role mod 
el is a hard job. Once you step off that 
pedestal, everyone wants to drag you in 
the mud and beat you down. I don’t want 
to be a role model 
Nonetheless 
to project 
marketable—image, helping to found 
UrbanAID for LIFEbeat, a group that 
promotes the use of condoms among ur 


Jodeci has lately tried 


a more responsible—and 








ban youth. One of the best songs on its 
new CD, Love U 4 Life, sings the praises 
I want to take you by the 
hand/ and walk with you down that aisle 
Says DeVante: “We don’t want to be single 
all our lives.’ Despite Jodeci’s bad-boy 


of marriage 


next-door image, its music has a senti- 


mental streak, and that is its secret. After 
the after-party the members of Jodeci are 
looking for something more. ag 








@ BOOKS 


Tiny Pieces of Flesh 


A startling nonfiction book about four Hell's Kitchen friends 
prompts charges that the story is too terrible to be true 


By PAUL GRAY 





SINCE THERE NO LONGER 
seems to be such a thing 
as bad publicity, Loren- 
zo Carcaterra’s Sleepers 
(Ballantine; 404 pages; 
$23) can be deemed a re- 
sounding success even 
before it hits the best- 
seller lists. Not only has Hollywood paid 
$2.1 million for the film rights. Better 
yet, Carcaterra’s self-described “true sto- 
ry” has prompted newspaper articles 
containing charges that parts or all of the 
book are simply the author’s 
inventions. 

Some of these suspicions 
arise naturally from Carcater- 
ra’s_ incredible _ first-person 
tale. He and his three best 
friends, so he says in the book, 
grow up in Hell's Kitchen, a 
working-class neighborhood 
on the West Side of midtown 
Manhattan. An adolescent 
prank in the summer of 1967 
goes terribly amiss and caus- 
es serious injury to an elderly 
man. As a result, the four 
friends are sent to an upstate 
New York correctional facility 
for boys, where they are re- 
peatedly raped, beaten and 
tortured, physically and men- 
tally, by four sadistic guards. 

Carcaterra then jumps 
forward a decade or so. He 
has become an aspiring jour- 
nalist, and his friend Michael 
is now an assistant district at- 
torney. Tommy and John, 
hardened by their abuse in 
confinement, are hired gunmen. One 
night, in a Hell's Kitchen restaurant, the 
two spot one of the guards who tor- 
mented them and shoot him dead, in full 
view of other patrons. After their arrest, 
Michael persuades the D.A.’s office to 
let him try the case. His superiors, of 
course, know nothing about his lifelong 
friendship with the defendants, and 
Michael does not tell them he plans in- 
tentionally to lose the case. Which he 
does, with the crucial help of a Roman 
Catholic priest from the old neighbor- 
hood, who perjures himself on the wit- 
ness stand and provides an alibi for 








| Tommy and John on the night of the 


murder. 

Carcaterra seems surprised that any- 
one would doubt that all this actually 
happened to him and his friends. “It’s 
hurtful, in truth,” he says. “When some 
people with nothing but their own opin- 
ions don’t believe it, there is little you can 
do to combat them.” At the same time, 
the author admits that nearly all the de- 
tails in Sleepers are fictitious, intention- 
ally altered to disguise his friends—only 
the one he calls Michael, he says, is still 
living—and Hell’s Kitchen sources. “You 
have to change dates, names, places, 





SOMETHING TO HIDE: Author Carcaterra says he altered many 
specific details in Sleepers to protect his friends and sources 


people. The way they looked; you have to 
make them look a different way. If it hap- 
pened here, you make it happen there. 
Because I have something to hide: the 
identities of these people.” 

The author thus dismisses objections 
from the Manhattan D.A.’s office that 
Michael, with only six months’ experi- 
ence there, could never have been as- 
signed to a homicide case. Such nitpick- 
ers are missing the point. In reality, as 
opposed to the book, Michael was not a 
six-month assistant D.A., Carcaterra 
says, and he was not necessarily working 
in Manhattan either. “The what, where 
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| and when these things happened,” he in- 
sists, “were not as important to me as the 
fact that they did happen.” 

Not since Joe McGinniss began 
dreaming up things that Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy might have thought, 
in The Last Brother (1993), has there 
been such an elastic and accommodating 
definition of nonfiction as Carcaterra’s. 
Truth matters, but it has nothing to do 
with petty details. An author who want- 
ed to write about the Yalta Conference, 
say, but not about Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin, would remain equally true to 
the topic by naming the principals Lar- 
ry, Curly and Moe and placing them ina 
Tijuana saloon. 

The problem with Sleepers is not that 
the plot is inherently hard to believe; it’s 
that Carcaterra’s prose manages to make 
it seem preposterous. Here, for example, 
is a description of a football game be- 
tween the guards and inmates at the cor- 





rectional facility: “The two front lines 
. banged at each other hard, 
5 blood, saliva and tiny pieces 
: of flesh flying through the 
air.” The watching crowd of 
upstate locals “sat stunned 
into eerie silence, stilled by 
the sight of a field filled with 
red-tinged grass. The specta- 
tors were left with little else to 
do but watch the drama play 
itself out.” 

That’s pretty much the 
reaction provoked by a read- 
ing of Sleepers. Internal con- 
tradictions pile up. “We fol- 
lowed every pro sport with 
religious fervor and adoles- 
cent passion,” Carcaterra 
writes on one page. On the 
next; “We cared little for 
Knicks basketball and barely 
tolerated Giants football.” 
The author writes emotional- 
ly of a Greek hot-dog vendor 
he and his friends robbed: 
“We never saw the tiny, air- 
less fourth-floor room he 
lived in, a 40-minute walk 
from his station, its only comfort a tat- 
tered collection of pictures from home, 
crudely taped to the wall nearest the 
worn mattress of his bed. We never saw 
the hot stove, topped by empty cans of 
Campbell’s pork and beans.” 

That is an awful lot of information 
about a room Carcaterra never saw. How 
did he obtain it? Well, the author says, de- 
tails about the vendor were invented. “Is 
he Greek? Maybe. Is he Hispanic? Could 
be, whatever.” No. “Whatever” won’t do 
as the ruling principle of a book that pur- 
ports to tell the truth. | —With reporting by 


Te T-y) 





Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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In Sheraton’s Hawaii, our eight incomparable 
resorts provide the experience of a lifetime. 


From the Sheraton Waikiki on the prow of 


ONCE INA 
LIFETIME. 


Waikiki Beach to the hotels that made 
Waikiki famous, the Royal Hawaiian and 
the Sheraton Moana Surfrider. From the 
allure of Bali Hai at Princeville Hotel to the 
old Hawaii charm of Hotel Hana-Maui. 
Phe magic of Sheraton’s Hawaii lies not only 
in our unique variety, but in our enticing 


vacation values as well. You can enjoy 


the best of paradise 
with our ocean ~ 
view SureSaver 

I 


rates starting al er room/per night. 


Subject to availability, 


° E> . Restrictions g 
just $135 per night laste ietions PP. 


at the Sheraton Princess Kaiulani. For 
reservations, call your Travel Planner or the 


ITT Sheraton Hawaii Desk at 800-STAY ITT. 
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{aud Sheraton 


HOTELS & RESORTS 
HAWAII! 


OUR WORLD REVOLVES AROUND YOU 














Hell Always H 


BERNARD FAL 





After getting the better of 
Mothra, King Ghidorah, the 
Smog Monster and Megalon 
. to name but a 
few, Godzilla is 
to be put down 
Toho Co. will 
lay the lizard to 


rest after his 





22nd movie, Godzilla vs 
Destroyer, due in December 
A Toho producer said there 


were “no more ideas left 


In other behemoth news 
Marion Brando has announced 
that he “is seriously conten 
plating Irish citizenship 

The star, currently filming 

in a village in 
County Cork 
with Johnny 
Depp and Debra 
Winger, said he 
had “never felt 
as at home in a place as I do 
here.” Although the O is at 
the wrong end of his name 
Brando claims Irish blood 
via his grandmother 








ave Robin 

A mere six weeks ago, he was 
with her at the birth of their 
second child, Jack. But six 
weeks is an eternity in 
show biz. JOANNE WHALLEY 
KILMER filed for a divorce 
from her husband VAL 
KILMER on Friday, citing 
irreconcilable differences. 
Through her lawyer, Den- 
nis Wasser, who's also rep- 
resenting Diandra Douglas 
in her split from Michael, 
Whalley Kilmer said she 
“hopes to work out all the 
issues involved in the mar- 
riage amicably,” The “issues” 
include Jack and three-year- 
old daughter Mercedes, as 
well as the not inconsider- 
able proceeds they earn 
from their trade, he most 
notably in Batman Forever, 
she in Scarlett. Whalley 
Kilmer is asking for custody 
of the children. 





Matty 4 Prez 
Political tiberconsultants 


JAMES CARVILLE, Demo- 
crat, and MARY MATALIN, 


have the 
highest hopes for their 
newborn, Matalin Mary 
Carville (Matty to you) 
“Announcing the birth of 
the first Presi- 
dent,” said a release from 
Equal Time, where Matal- 
in is co-host. The parents 


Republican, 


woman 


are listed as “campaign 
and Matty’s 
party affiliation is a “no 
comment.” Oh, that Belt- 
way humor 


co-chairs, 


o a Pe, 
Who's the Rudest of Them All? 


There are not many people who can make COURTNEY LOVE 
look polite, but SINEAD O'CONNOR managed it last week— 
albeit only momentarily—when she abruptly pulled out of the 
Lollapalooza tour. The Irish singer announced her withdraw- 
alin a letter to tour organizer Perry Farrell and another to the 
press, saying she was pregnant, and “it’s hard to sing when 


you want to throw up all the time.” O’Connor, who had been a 
tour favorite, also slammed reports that she was booed off 
the stage on a previous visit to the U.S. Meanwhile, Love, 
who's also on the Lollapalooza tour, roared back. Having 
already insulted fans of another band, she was ordered to 
appear in court to address allegations that she punched 
singer Kathleen Hanna of Bikini Kill in the face on July 4. 
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Charles Krauthammer 


Why We Must Contain China 


F AN AMBASSADOR IS AN HONEST MAN SENT ABROAD TO LIE 
for his country, a statesman is a man who lies from the 
comfort of home. Regarding China, American statesmen 
abound. Assistant Secretary of State Winston Lord denies 
vehemently that America is trying to contain China as it once 
did the Soviet Union. Our policy is one of engagement not con- 
tainment, he insists. And Newt Gingrich says on Face the Na- 
tion that we should help the Chinese people undermine the 
Chinese government, then spends the next five minutes ex- 
plaining that he did not really mean undermining at all. 

Why are these diplomatic fibs? Because any rational policy 
toward a rising, threatening China would have exactly these 
two components: 1) containing China as it tries relentlessly to 
expand its reach, and 2) undermining its pseudo-Marxist but 
still ruthless dictatorship. Responsible 
statesmen are not allowed to say such 
things. Essayists are. 

Does containment mean cold war II, 
with China playing the part of the old So- 
viet Union? Not quite. There is no ideo- 
logical component to this struggle. Until 
late in life, the Soviet Union had ideolog- 
ical appeal, with sympathizers around 
the globe. Today's China, unlike Mao’s, 
has no such appeal. China is more an old- 
style dictatorship, not on a messianic 
mission, just out for power. It is much 
more like late 19th century Germany, a 
country growing too big and too strong 
for the continent it finds itself on. 

Its neighbors are beginning to feel 
the pressure. China is extending its 
reach deep into the South China Sea, 
claiming islets hundreds of miles from China, near four of its 
neighbors but within the reach of its rapidly growing military. 
Indeed, while defense spending in Russia and the West has de- 
clined, China’s is rising dramatically, doubling in the past 10 
years. Those dollars are going to intercontinental rocketry, a 
modernized army and a blue-water navy. 

Nor is China deploying its new might just locally. It is send- 
ing missile and nuclear technology to such places as Pakistan 
and Iran. The Pakistan connection represents a flanking ma- 
neuver against China's traditional enemy, India; Iran, a 
leapfrog to make trouble for that old imperial master, the West. 

Containment of such a bully must begin early in its career. 
That means building relations with China’s neighbors, starting 
with Vietnam. For all the emotion surrounding our decision to 
normalize relations with Vietnam, its significance is coldly 
geopolitical: Vietnam is China’s traditional enemy (they fought 
a brief war in 1979). We must therefore make it our friend. 

A map tells you the rest of a containment strategy: 1) a new 











security relationship with democratic India, now freed from its 
odd, cold war alliance with the Soviets; 2) renewing the U.S.- 
Japan alliance, now threatened by a U.S. Administration so 
hell-bent on selling carburetors in Kyoto that it is blithely jeop- 
ardizing the keystone of our Pacific security; and 3) cozying up 
to the Russians, who, however ornery elsewhere, have a com- 
mon interest in boxing in China. 

Containment is not a cold war invention. It is a principle of 
power politics going back centuries. After the Napoleonic wars, 
the Congress of Vienna created a system of alliances designed 
to contain a too dynamic France. In our time the Atlantic Al- 
liance contained an aggressive Soviet Union. In between, the 
West failed to contain an emergent Germany. The result was 
two world wars. We cannot let that happen with the emerging 
= giant of the 21st century. 

But containing China is not enough. 
Even more important is what Gingrich 
: found himself unable to advocate clear- 
ly: undermining its aggressively dictato- 
rial regime. 

Undermining begins with unwaver- 
ing support of such dissidents as Harry 
Wu, now imprisoned in China on 
charges of espionage for his human- 
rights work. The moral reasons are obvi- 
ous. But beyond the moral is the polit- 
ical. America contained the Soviet 
Union, but it was dissidents like 
Solzhenitsyn, Sharansky and Sakharov 
who brought down the Soviet system 
from within. Wu and the unnamed 
thousands he speaks for represent the 
ultimate threat to the Chinese dictator- 
ship, which is why it reacts to him with ultimate ferocity. And 
why we need to stand by him steadfastly. 

Economic sanctions will not work. They would be even 
more useless against China’s robust economy than they once 
were against the weaker Soviet economy. Better to wage the hu- 
man-rights fight in the public arena. Denying Beijing the 2000 
Olympics was a serious blow. So is keeping China from joining 
the World Trade Organization on the terms it desires. Next, 
Hillary Clinton should respond to the pleas of Wu's wife and 
lead an ostentatious U.S. boycott of the U.N.’s World Confer- 
ence on Women, scheduled for Beijing in September. Regimes 
like China’s crave the legitimacy such events confer. Denying 
them sends a serious message: Liberalize or be ostracized. It 
should be a lodestar of our policy to grant such public perks only 
in exchange for signs of toleration and democratization. 

Containment aims to prevent war. But a change in regime 
toa tolerant, democratic China is the better guarantee of peace. 
Time to apply the pressure and keep it on. am 
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lin not surprising they're 


HOUSEHOLD NAMES. 
They're being bailt 
IN YOUR BACKYARD. 





Clockwise from top left 


Toyota Camry Toyota Avalon Toyota Co 


SINCE 1986, when Toyota first began building vehicles we sell here are built in America. 





Corollas in this country, we've been increasing 
our investment in American manufacturing. 
Today, Toyota builds more than 500,000 vehicles 


per year in our U.S. plants. In fact, nearly half the 


INVESTING IN 


 eeeeEOeEOeS 


Poyota’s total U.S. workforce, including our local 
manufacturing efforts, adds up to more than 
17,500 direct jobs, It's all part of our commitment 


to making good neighbors as well as good cars 


TOYOTA 


THE THINGS u“ Aidt CARE 1BOUT 
For more information about Toyota in America write Toyota Motor Corporate S ‘ We 7th Street, Suite 4900-R8, New York, NY 10019 
*All Avalons and Tacomas are ! n America ve Corolla nd Camrys are also built overseas 


Help. 


3 years of dancing lessons. 8 years of piano. it all adds up. 
Today, it costs $224,800 to raise your child to age eighteen. And ] 
not including the college fund, At CIGNA HealthCare, our 
plans are designed with this in mind. We include well-child exams and 
immunizations as part of our coverage. So you can worry 
about bigger problems. Like whose turn it is to change the diaper. 


CIGNA HealthCare 
A Business of Caring. 


CIGNA HealthCare is a National Sponsor of the 1995 March of Dimes WaikAmerica for Healthier Babies. 





